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LAKE HOPATCONG 


In the highlands of New Jersey; 1,200 feet above 
sea level; 46 miles from New York. A delightful 
summer resort; cool, dry and invigorating; every 
facility for sailing, fishing, camping; outdoor sports 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 





**Mountain and Lake Resorts,’ a handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages will give 
complete information about hotels and boarding houses, their rates and location, together with 
more than 175 pictures. The book also contains a fascinating love story ‘‘ For Reasons of 
State.’’ Sent on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. Address T. W LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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. Prize Puzzle| 


How many of the 24 distinguished 

men shown here can you name? 
To any one sending us the correct name of any four of these men, witha 
2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will forward, postpaid, a cor- 
rect list of the names, and also. a most useful and ingenious pocket novelty 
in the shape of key-ring, letter opener, paper cutter and screw-driver 
combined, an article that every man and boy will find many uses for every 
day. Handy forthe chauffeur, the bicycle rider, for opening cigar boxes, 
watch cases, for automatic air valves, etc. Unequaled key-holder; holds 
keys securely, divides the keys—easy to find the one wanted. 











WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
** Wouldn’t Take 50 Cents for It.’ 


, 
“IT have received the triplet and like it very much. I would not sell it for 50 cents if 


I could not bay another.” 
** Just the Thing I Have Been Locking For.’’ 

Ks Thaak you very much for the Triplet. It is just the tool I have been looking for, for 

years. 
‘*A Most Convenient Pocket Companion.’’ 
“The Triplet is the most convenient pocket companion I have ever carried.” 
Address Dept. 8 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn, 








“The Best 
Thing on 
Wheels” 


‘Nothing to 
watch but 
the road” 


All Over the World 


Ten thousand drivers are using the Oldsmobile—the car witha record, You see it everywhere 
Price $650.00 
The leading automobile dealers in every city sell the Oldsmobile. Their names are in this list 


Albany, N. Y., Auto. Storage & Trading Co. Memphis, Tenn., H. A. White. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. H. Johnson. Milwaukee, Wis., Oldsmobile Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple. Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Chase & Co. 

ton, Mass., Oldsmobile Co, Nashville, Tenn., John W. Chester Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y., Jaynes Automobile Co. Newark, N. J., Autovehicle Co. 
Charleston, S. C., =i Cycle Co. New Orleans, La., Abbott Cycle Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Oldsmobile Co., Githens Bros, Co, New York City, N. Y., Oldsmobile Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oldsmobile Co. Omaha, Neb., Olds Gas Engine Works. 
Columbia, S. C., J. E. Richards. ckbri 
Dallas, Tex., Lipscomb & Garrett. 
Davenport, Ia., Mason’s Carriage Works. 
Denver, Colo., G. E. Hannan. 
Detroit, Mich., Oldsmobile Co. 
Erie, Pa., Jacob Roth. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Kline Cycle Co. 
Houston, Texas, Hawkins Automobile and Gas 

Engine Works. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla., F. E. Gilbert. 
Kansas City, .» E. P. Moriarty & Co. 
Lansing, Mich., W. K. Prudden & Co. 
, Cal., Oldsmobile Co, 
Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Co. 
Write for illustrated book to Dept. R. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. Factories, Detroit and Lansing 


Paterson, N. J., F. W. Stoc! % 

Philadelphia, Pa,, Oldsmobile Co. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Banker Bros. Co. 

Plainfield, N. J., F. L. C. Martin Co. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., John Van Benschoten. 

Raleigh, N. C., Raleigh Iron Works. 

Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Auto. Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mississippi Valley Auto, Co. 

San Frarcisco, Cal., Locomobile Co. of the Pacific. 

Savannah, Ga., T. A. Bryson. 

Texarkana, Ark., J. K. Wadley. 

Tucson, Ariz., Seager jose. 

Washington, D. C., Nat’! Capital Auto. Co. 

Great Britain and Ireland, Oldsmobile Co. of Great 
Britain, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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W 4 T Tourin 

g 
I i O nl Car 
earns unqualified appreciation on Fashion’s avenue, because, on the boule- 
vard, it is the beautiful finish, the graceful. lines, the tasteful trimmings and 
general smart appearance of the car, that count. But leave the boulevard 
and take to the highways, ascend mountain inclines, plough through heavy 
sand roads, or do any manner of what is ordinarily called hard riding and 
then you realize to the full what an immense advantage it is to be carried 
along by the force of a strong, sound and practical motor. 

It means something to have the benefits of Winton experience in 
your automobile equipment. It means that you have the best results of 
long experience successfully tried out—the ripest fruits from practical and 
scientific knowledge in automobile building and designing. You are at no 
time inconvenienced by undemonstrated theories. Price of the new 20 
horse-power Winton Touring Car, complete with full brass side lamps, 
horn, tools, etc., $2,500. 

Visit any of our branch or agency depots in all leading cities and the 
limit of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 





- THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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CONTENTS 


THE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 
a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority but 
because it can be called for a its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against inferior 
goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the “just as good’’ argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
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round trip to 


Colorado 


daily from Chicago, July rst tu roth, 
with correspondingly low rates from 
other points. Only one night en: 
route. Two trains daily. Zhe Best 
of Everything. 

Colorado is the ideal place for a 


Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
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The Lion’s Mouth Questions for July 


ITH the close of the serial «*The Long Night,’’ by Stanley 
Weyman, in the July Household Number, and the beginning of 
Frederick Palmer’s «The Vagabond ’’ in this issue, the Editor 

desires an expression of opinion, through The Lion’s Mouth, from Co..ier’s 
readers, of preferences in regard to fiction. Each issue of CoLier’s contains 
at least one short story by some noted writer, the best that can be found. 
There is also in each issue an instalment of a serial, the aim being to give 
to CoL.ier’s readers, in advance, the great novels or novelettes of the coming 
year, those that later on command great sales. 











- ELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. We import great 
numbers of choice young 











hand raised birds which are 
unsurpassed, and we guaran- 
tee every bird to learn to talk. 
A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 


PARROT $ 3 -90 

for only sega 
if ordered before Sent. Ist, Price includes shipping case and food 
for journey, A first class cage $1.40, large cage $2.50. Elegant 
large brass cage $6.85. African, Panama, Yellow Head and 
other parrots at low prices, 

Parrot Book Hiustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how to train and care for them, free, 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25 cents. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 

Largest retail bird dealers in America, 


$ 
To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
$21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to10, good to return until 
August 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a copy of our 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 

rices, attractions, charges for livery, 
Fishin and hunting—everything you 
should know about Colorado, the one 
perfect spot in America for a summer 
outing. 





The questions of The Lion’s Mouth for July will therefore be two in 
number. For the best and most helpful answers to these two questions $50 
in cash will be awarded as the first prize, and $25 in cash as the second 
prize, with eighteen other prizes of books ranging in value from $32 down 
to $5, or a total value of $329 in prizes each month to those who most 
worthily contribute to The Lion’s Mouth. ‘This is without question the 
most liberal prize competition ever held by any publication, for there are also 
cumulative cash prizes and a big prize of $1000 in cash for the reader who 
during 1903 makes the most helpful suggestion or suggestions. Each month 
the competition grows in interest and helpful value. 

















Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


These are the questions for July : 


1 Which of the fiction stories printed in the four issues for July do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and why ? 


Tartarlithine 


strengthens weak and irri- 
table organs, improves the 
digestion and limbers up 
the joints. It dissolves 
and removes the uric acid 
poison. Does not affect 


2 In what way can improvement be made in the fiction policy 
of Collier’s, outlined in the first paragraph above, and shown 
in the four issues for July? In other words, how can the space 
now devoted to fiction in Collier’s be employed so as to make 
the paper more to your liking? 3 



















We have made the second question as broad as possible. We want to 
hear from those who like serial stories and those who don’t, those who 
desire certain distinct types of fiction, and those who think that fiction should 


f During July and Aug- 
ust only, we will give 


town or city, a splen- 
did eqroreenity to ob- 
tain the 


AMERICAN $40 TYPEWRITER 
pI pee ee dere type-bar machine, capable of highest 





introductory cash price if Coutier’s WEEKLY 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


270 Broadway New York City 





















INVENTIONS 


PATENTED: AND SOLD. MGHGRADE WORK 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT 
CO. OF AMERICA, 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








give place to news-stories dealing with important questions of the day. The 


authors preferred, and the style of story best liked, should be stated. 
the reason for the preference should be given if possible. 


This calls for an expression of opinion from every reader of CoL.ier’s. 


West Thirteenth Street, New York, before August sth. 
The announcement of the award of prizes will be made 
in the September Household Number, dated August 
zgth. Write on one sheet of paper only. 
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the heart. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


heal won tacts fine plan for thove who wish to The prizes are worth working for. So cudgel your brains, talk with your Ask Your Doctor About it 
monthly payments, sponsible, ie agents wanted. e ° A ° 
aes! OT TPEWST friends, and send your contribution to The Lion’s Mouth, 416 PN eee yeu wee apna wl 


cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE C0. j 
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ACING A MORAL ISSUE, Mr. Payne becomes a child. He 

composes into the pathetic picture of a wilful gentleman 

giving orders to the tide. ‘‘Go back,’”’ says he to the ris- 

ing flood of moral wrath; and the betting is in favor of the 

tide. Twelve days after he receives Mr. Bristow’s report, he 
announces that there is no evidence to support the Tulloch charges. 
They are mere “‘glittering generalities.’? What does he think he is 
doing? If he wished to defeat Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency, he 
could hardly find a more effective way. Mr..Roosevelt may be nomi- 
nated and elected, whatever errors impede him, but his retention, in 
such an emergency, of a man who laughs at theft and defies the coun- 
try’s moral sense, makes at least a possibility of defeat. The nation 
likes the President, and, on the whole, admires him. He has done 
well in most ways, and he is forgiven his occasional lapses. His 
tolerance of such men as Addicks and Clarkson is regretted, but it 
has never become a great national provocation. His 
appointment of Mr. Payne, the cheap lobbyist rejected 
by Mr. McKinley, is the worst among the President’s 
errors, unless he retains him in office, which would be a far greater 
error. No ground for his removal is needed, beyond his perfect 
folly. Mr. McKinley refused him a place in his Cabinet, and he 
now comes out, when he is finally compelled to publish Mr. Bristow’s 
report, with a back-handed slap at the dead President. The wrong- 
doings are really to be charged to McKinley! Indeed, indeed, but 
this is weak. The living wrong is the spectacle of Mr. Payne kept 
at the head of his department, a wriggling obstacle to purity. The 
Milwaukee lobbyist is beyond his depth. If he is not removed, he 
may drown the Administration along with himself. ‘‘Man, proud 
man, Drest in a little brief authority, . . . like an angry ape, Plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven As make the angels weep.”’ 
Of all the futile tricks and posturings lately performed by conspicu- 
ous officials, we know none, the world over, more utterly mistaken 
than the exhibition given by Mr. Payne. 


PAYNE 
SEA 


| Mé: MORGAN RETURNS UNDER A CLOUD; not a very lower- 


MR. 


R 


E 


ing one, perhaps, but gloomy in contrast to the cloud of incense 
in which he went away. ‘‘Yesterday the word of Cesar might have 
stood against the world.’’ It would be inexact to continue the lines, 
with ‘‘none so poor to do him reverence,’’? but undoubtedly men jeer 
at him to-day who a féw short weeks ago looked at him almost as 
Providence. His present standing would not inspire the epitaph 
which alleged that, as he had now been placed beneath the earth, 
the Lord was again running things alone. This lessening of prestige 
has several causes. The combination of steamship lines, profusely 
watered, has been a business failure. That act, which, to the popu- 
lar mind, was to sweep England’s commerce from the sea, has‘re- 
fused to produce such consequences, and the stock, hanging about, 
vainly begging purchasers, does not increase the financier’s glory. 
Then, also, his prophecy of continued prosperity has been followed 
by depression in the market, and he suffers from a misconcep- 
tion. He prophesied only a continuance of those fun- 
damental conditions which ought to mean prosperity, 
and which may still mean it, if temporary dampers to 
confidence are removed. Labor troubles have done much to check 
the confidence of capital, and gloom once begun is always exagger- 
ated in financial circles. Squeezing the water out of certain stocks 
has affected the best stocks indirectly, by discouraging the investing 
public, so that these good securities have suffered often more than 
the ones that are water-logged. Mr. Morgan is in no way blamable 
for the temporary eclipse of the prosperity which he prophesied. 
Indeed, his interview was so worded as to suggest the possible harm 
in a needless lack of confidence, which is just what we are facing 
now. Perhaps he-will be able to pour the right oil into the compli- 
cated machine of the business world. He remains the world’s great- 
est financier, even if recent incidents have served to remind him and 
us that he is also but a man. Even the Northern Securities decision, 


MORGAN’S 
,2-2 8 


which he took more philosophically than it was taken by several . 


other financial leaders, did something toward checking the idea of his 
influence, since it set a limit to possible combinations of the kind on 
which his great power has been built up. 


ERMANY PROGRESSES EVEN IN POLITICS. In science, 
literature, art and industry she is in the vanguard of civiliza- 
Politically she has a system unworthy of so enlightened a peo- 
It is a government of the many by and for the few.. Socialism 


tion. 
ple. 


in Germany is a protest against the class rule which ought to be obso- - 


lete. It does not mean communism, but what would in England be 
called radicalism. Although there are a few cranks in the party, 
it is, on the whole, only the radical branch of the party of progress. 
The sweeping victories which the Socialists have just won show 
that the people care more for themselves than they do for the 
energetic and swollen example of divine right who rules as ar- 


bitrarily as he dares.. He announced that votes for the Socialist 
party were votes against him, and he received an avalanche of such 
votes. Hewasright. They were votes against him. They were votes 
which declared that the German people were intelligent and educated 
enough to think for themselves. They were votes against one fool- 
ish mortal’s getting himself up in purple raiment, mailed fists, brass 
knuckles or any other disguise, and pretending to be an inspired 
nurse for millions on millions of full-grown human beings, his fellows 
in mortality, but much better able than he to decide what they wish 
to eat, wear, study, or produce. Everybody is interested in a king, 
because he is on a platform where everybody sees him. We become 
used to him, as we do to private acquaintances. When 
Edward has an operation instead of a coronation, we 
have a personal sympathetic regret, as if it were our 
friend Snooks. When even Alexander loses his miserable identity, 
to be merged in the unknown, we feel a shock, as when a black 
sheep of our own circle dies in a saloon brawl. Such is the divin- 
ity which doth hedge a king. William has carloads of it, but the 
German elections show that the people are just a trifle tired of him 
and his divine autocracy. We do not mean that the issue was 
a frankly personal one, or that the Socialist leader was necessarily 
right when he said that each of the Emperor’s speeches against the 
Socialists won them thousands of votes. What we do mean is that 
the cause of the Emperor and the cause of the people are in conflict, 
and that the day for bullying a great people is almost past. 


R. ANTHONY HOPE IS ENGAGED. After he has recovered 

from the happiness into which he is about to be plunged by an 
American wife, he might reflect upon the recent history of Servia and 
give us a novel in one of his earlier veins. ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 
is not more dramatic. The incident is like one of the bloody little 
tragedies of Florence, or the barbaric revolutions of the Roman Em- 
pire, taking place with such stage business of to-day as telephones, 
electric lights and conspirators meeting in fashionable restaurants, 
where, for all we know, they may have designated the ruling mon- 
arch as the Servian equivalent of a lobster. Mr. Hope’s ingenuity 
would supply the Russian intrigues, which have probably been a part 
of the plot, and fine touches are offered to him by such incidents 
as the cheap crown ordered by Peter, and the belated request for 
punishment which proceeds with due solemnity from St. 
Petersburg. His gift of satire, combined with his ability 
in the handling of striking events, makes him the ideal 
historian for the barbarous little kingdom. In his hands Queen 
Draga ought to become a character comparable in interest to the 
Miladi of ‘‘The Three Musketeers,”’ a bad, beautiful, able and mys- 
terious figment of the imagination; not a real woman, but a romantic 
dream. The youthful ruler, with his personal courage, half-idiot 
brain and perfect disregard of every duty, belongs almost equally in 
the world of romantic fiction. For the climax we rather prefer the 
earlier version, where the heroic king shot dead the conspirator who 
breathed a word against his royal consort’s honor, though we are 
willing to leave that decision to Mr. Hope’s. superior judgment.. We 
are afraid that he will find it necessary to make the facts rather more 
probable, but he is the man, among all living writers, who has abili- 
ties best adapted to the story. 


# pases D. ROCKEFELLER, according to one of the rumors which 
are always so plenty in money centres, is to settle the fight be- 
tween Mr. Gould and the Cassatt interests by quietly buying Penn- 
sylvania stock until he has the actual control. Mr. Cassatt, and the 
men who act with him, have a voting but not an ownership control 
of the Pennsylvania, and there is therefore nothing impossible in the 
rumor, although the chances are against it, as the majority of such 
suggestions are born in the nervous and excitable brains of Wall 
Street gamblers. Such schemes are difficult to execute on so large 
a scale. .Even if the stock. has become depressed, naturally or by 
manipulation, any large buying of it creates a demand and checks 
the possibility of purchase at any price short of figures 
which would make clear the end in view. So great a 
change can seldom be executed secretly. Another diffi- 
culty is the enormous amount of money needed, but Mr. Rockefeller 
differs from other men in having so much money that his principal 
trouble is to keep it invested. If he should secure the Pennsylvania, 
his railroad power, which has long been so enormous, would be in- 
creased to a degree that it is hardly possible to conceive. Indeed, 
this bald-headed dyspeptic, this sanctimonious and commonplace ex- 
ponent of Sunday-school, education, and oil, has already an influence 
which shocks the imagination, contrasting as it does with our theories 
of government by public opinion, where the convictions of the people 
are supposed to fix the nation’s course. This great vault which Mr. 
Rockefeller is to use, with its custodians shut inside and guarded by 
other custodians without, its walls proof against all assault, its two 
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keys to the inner room, one for Mr. Rockefeller and one for his son, 
this symbol of vast, immeasurable power, is not a cheerful picture. 
Under our laws, if enforced—to say nothing of the Christian religion, 
professed by Mr. Rockefeller—this fabulous accumulation could never 
have been made. 


TT FOURTH DAY OF JULY has barbaric accompaniments, 
cheap modes, it may be, of making it remembered, but possibly 
even the firecracker and the boasting oration are not as bad as they 
are painted. We noticed a dog the other day who was studying to 
secure an object which was out of his reach. Finally he obtained 
it, by walking across two chairs and along the top of a narrow rail. 
All the time he kept up a most excited barking. Possibly his enthu- 
siasm, intelligence and courage would have worked as well had he 
been gagged, but we have our doubts. His barking lacked the direct 
result for which he hoped, but it served him indirectly in his spirit. 
There are worse things than boasting and fire-crackers, although we 
do not recommend them if our memory and our ideals can be as vig- 
orous when more quietly expressed. At any rate, let no cynicism dim 
the day we celebrate. The American Revolution stands 
the searchlight of modern criticism with no loss of glory. 
The Liberty Bell, which has been paying some calls of 
late in neighborhoods where fine things were done, once gave out 
a sound as noble, we think, as any the modern world has heard. 
We are as well for a decent pride in memories like those which 
cluster around the day and the Bell. These memories arouse our 
courage and our purpose, while the things that are near us some- 
times present depressingly their sordid side. Perhaps July Fourth 
is more fertile in good impulses than January first. Time is an 
optimist, and as we look backward, the best is selected and put 
upon its pedestal, where it is more clearly seen. Such a process 
is not falsehood, but selected truth: truth refined, arranged, taking 
shape as the banners to inspire high deeds. Here’s to the day, 
and long may we celebrate; here’s to the Liberty Bell, with its mes- 
sage to our new life; but here also is to the small boy’s outrageous 
fire-cracker. 


oS SUGGESTS WEALTH, yet men who furnish tne greater 
part of the world’s working capital are in modest circumstances. 
This fact is an important one to remember in thinking about the 
relations of labor to its employers. The word capital calls up the 
image of Carnegie, say, Rockefeller or Harriman, and we reflect that 
if the share of the employer were cut down to the smallest fraction 
of profit, his fortune would still increase, his income would still be 
large. The typical small business man, who, even to-day, furnishes 
the bulk of capital, is in another situation. If labor succeeded in 
forcing for itself a share which left the reward of capital much 
smaller, the big men might wish still to go on, but the whole busi- 
ness world might collapse because the small tradesman, the small 
manufacturer, the modest investor, would not have the prospect of 
gains large enough to compensate him for possible ruin. We often 
do not sufficiently realize how the whole fabric of prosperous ac- 
tivity depends upon the hopes of the owner of a little 
money. Pecuniary success on a large scale is very con- 
spicuous. Thousands of men lose everything they have 
in business failure without attracting as much attention as is given 
to one big fortune. Our sympathies are strongly with labor in the 
present economic situation. We wish for the most even distribution 
of wealth that is possible under any system which puts no fetters on 
enterprise and ambition. Nevertheless, the man who is to risk his 
moderate savings deserves just as sympathetic consideration as the 
man who, working for wages, risks nothing, having saved nothing to 
risk. The most delicate adjustment of interests lies, in the last anal- 
ysis, not so much between labor and the millionaire, as between labor 
and the hundreds of thousands who have managed to get a little dis- 
tance ahead of actual living needs, and who may well ask what degree 
of possible profit is to compensate them for the venture of all they 
have. Cut down the margin of profit too far, and we may cease to 
be a nation which is strong in the business confidence of the solid 
masses. 


te HUMORIST GONE MAD 1s a sight rather touching in its 
irony. Dan Leno is insane. The vaudeville hero, whom all 
England raves about, now inhabits an asylum, believing himself King 
Edward the Seventh, disbursing titles and signing huge checks with a 
grandeur that shows him every inch a king. Whether the misfortune 
was caused by drink, humor or a personal meeting with Edward, is 
unknown. One of the shrewdest critics in England spoke of Leno 
recently as London’s greatest actor, and equally exaggerated tributes 
to his humor were not infrequent. To Americans such appreciation 
seemed excessive. Leno was funny, but he had something British in 
his humor that made it difficult for a foreigner entirely to under. 
1 


For one thing, foreigners were unacquainted with the pecul- 
iar types of which he gave burlesques, but apart from that, Ameri- 
can peculiarities and slangy humor are more appreciated in England 


stand. 


than the English equivalents are by us. London music-halls are 
full of our colloquial jokes and slang expressions, while there is 
little market here for even the most successful English vaudeville 
humorists. This is because the humor and the slang of our or- 
dinary people are more graphic, more descriptive. As it is drawn 
direct from.common objects, any one can understand it who knows 
the language. English slang has a vocabulary more accidental and 
special, less close to life. There was some talk of Dan 
Leno’s coming to America not long ago, but there was a 
feeling that he would not be understood. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, who go to Weber & Fields’, roar with laughter, 
even though a part of the dialect escapes them. We have not more 
humor in literature than the English. Gilbert, Barrie, Meredith, 
Anstey, Anthony Hope, Jerome, Jacobs—to give a few samples 
among the living—and many among the greatest dead, forbid any 
such conclusion. What superiority we have is with the average man, 
who here has a higher humor, a humor more composed of criticism 
of life. The average man makes the slang, and we are ahead in 
the grade of humor directly expressive of the people, their thought 
and talk. 


NGLAND FEARS DYSPEPSIA. The first American quick-lunch 

establishment has opened in the Strand. The papers have 
sounded the alarm. All the worst features of American life are 
looked for in a speedy efflorescence. Without being sanguine, we 
would fain comfort our distant relatives. The opportunity to have 
lunch furnished promptly does not imply the necessity of swallowing 
it rapidly. One may spend on assimilation the time he saves on 
service. We remember poetically the hours which, in our youth, we 
spent among the caffeterias of Chicago. Briefless and curious, with 
a shortage in the bank, we were wont to settle in one of those insti- 
tutions for near an hour, selecting now a glass of milk, now an egg 
sandwich, and perhaps at last a slice of cranberry pie, and emerging 
usually, after calm and thoughtful mastication, a fuller 
and a calmer man. At Delmonico’s, in more prosperous 
but not happier times, we have waited half an hour for 
lunch and then granted ten minutes to its despatch. No, ye English, 
there is no need to fear the abolition of your native health. Calcu- 
late how much time is spent in the actual overcoming of your food 
at the Carlton or your club, then subtract the minutes devoted to 
such unhealthy elements as cheese and jam, coffee and port wine, 
and set apart the remainder for slow but concentrated eating in the 
Strand. People do not gulp, even in America, as they used to do. 
Indigestion, moreover, is a matter more of climate than of eating. 
Did you ever know an Italian with dyspepsia? If the air in a coun- 
try is like perpetual coffee, how are one’s nerves to be preserved? 
In England the air is not so. Digestion there has survived ages of 
sweet and heavy food and wine, and it will survive the American 
innovation in the Strand. 


AISTS HAVE GROWN MORE REASONABLE within the mem- 

ory of many who are still called young. Taste in figures has 
improved with taste in living and in art. The hourglass ideal of 
female beauty has gone the way of plush furniture, tulip-beds, and 
brownstone fronts. Many people still indulge in all of these de- 
lights, but the tide has turned. The lady whose compression gives 
the beholder a sympathetic spinal pain now seems a trifle out of date, 
like earrings. If a figure now undertakes to look slender, it should 
do so throughout, instead of receding abruptly at the centre, like a 
tree about half chopped down. People not only have better taste in 
general than they had a generation ago, but they have paid special 
attention to sculpture and painting, and thus seen how the most 
beautiful women are supposed to look. The ladies in the statues 
and the pictures have the advantage in attire, and the 
necessity of carrying drygoods on the figure still makes 
a certain amount of compression a tempting method of 
indicating the actual outlines of the ideal body, especially if one’s 
body happens not to be quite ideal. Corset-makers are so clever, 
nowadays, that they are able to keep the natural form. They can 
indicate the typical and preferred female figure in a better way than 
by suggesting a violent surgical operation at the centre. They still 
injure the health to please the vanity, but in less extravagant ways. 
The ordinary corset-wearing woman is now able to hit a tennis ball 
that goes over her head, or take her hat from a high peg without 
holding on to her side. More and more women of the best standing 
get on with no compression. Physical culture experts tell us that 
exercise tends to give in reality the figure which the wiser corsets 
imitate, the figure of the ladies in the art galleries. At any rate, 
the use of the bedpost in lacing is now almost a part of history. 
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The Venezuelan Disintegration.—At this time when 
savage complaints are flashing into Washington from 
enraged British and American skippers of trading 
craft ‘‘doing business’’ on the 
coast of South America, clamor- 
ing about the confiscation of 
non-contraband cargoes by Ven- 
ezuelan war-vessels of preda- 
tory habits, and their subse- 
quent disposal as a private 
venture at various easy-going 
ports on the Gulf, comes an in- 
dication of the breaking up of 





the insurrection against the 
pugnacious Caracas Govern- ps ig 5 i. —" 
ment. On June 13, General ra alee cae 


Matos, Generalissimo of the in- 

surgent forces operating against President. Castro’s 
army, issued a manifesto from Curagao in which he 
announced his willingness to suspend operations and 
come in and be good, upon condition that he and his 
officers, followers and vivandieres receive amnesty from 
the Venezuelan Government. The Revolutionary 
Junta, at a meeting held at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
repudiated the proclamation and appointed Nicolas 
Rolando chief in place of the recreant Matos. General 
Roiando has been refitting his forces at Ciudad Boli- 
var, where he has a large army, actively employed in 
waiting for President Castro to send an expedition. 


The Accession of King Peter I.—Peter Karageonge- 
vitch, Peter 1., successor to the Servian throne, inade 
vacant by the assassination of 


Draga, finds that his $50,000 
Paris crown chafes under the 
vexatious conditions of acces- 
sion. Financially, the Servian 
budget is in a bad way. The 
assets side of the royal ledger 
is blank as Modred’s. shield. 
The liabilities page is inter- 
lined and criscrossed. -The in- 
stalment of the French loan 
due on June 15 was not ‘paid 
over, owing to- the: unsettled 
condition of. the: Government. ; 
The ;soldier-King -: finds, himself 
between the. Devil and -the 
deep blue sea. The Czar, on 
Junez- 19, formally - recognized 
Peter I.:as King of Servia, but 
permits him to, ascend ° the 
throne on condition that he bring to book the cowardly 
destroyers of the Obrenovitch dynasty. The Russian 
Minister was,' however, ordered to enter at’ once 
into ‘‘relations’’-with. the Servian oourt. , The British 
Minister, Sir.George Bonham, was instructed by. the 
indignant Lord: Lansdowne to withdraw from Belgrade 





King Peter I. 


asa protest against the coup a’ état of June'11.. He.will .- 


rémain absent while the new régime is being inaugu- 
rated.’ The Netherlands took similar decisive action. 
The United States Minister was instructed to hold 
aloof from the Servian capital until the coronation 
ceremonies were concluded, the status of the new dy- 
nasty determined,‘and some indication given that the 
descendant of Black George will make an attempt to 
wipe the sinister blot of unpunished regicide from the 
Balkan corner of the political chessboard of Europe. 


Honoring the Memory of -Washington.—On June Io, 
a modern and very attractive army of Revolutionary 
descendants, including, the Daughters ,of. the, Revolu- 
tion and Colonial Dames, was mobilized at Valley 
Forge, Pa., now become a Mecca for women’s national 
patriotic associations. The gathering was in memory 
of the portentous days, one hundred and twénty-five 
years ago, when British and Americans debated with 
scythes and mus- 
kets the theory of 
national liberty 
over this historic 
ground which later 
became the prison- 
pen of Burgoyne’s 
grand army, cap- 
tured in the North 
by Continental tat- 
terdemalions and 
Yankee grit. The 
Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature had appro- 
priated $75,000 to 

; care for the two 
== hundred and ten 
acres of ground 
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occupied by Washington’s ragged and hungry troops. 
Ex - Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith and 
Governor Pennypacker paid their tributes to Father 
George; and Mrs. Donald McLean, Regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and a founder 
of many patriotic societies.for women,.spoke of the 
part played by her sex in the times.that tried souls, 
and of the patriotic. accomplishments which placed 
them first in the hearts of all their countrymen, the 
only rivals of the Great Virginian, in the subsequent 
history of the Republic. The occasion was also made 
notable by the laying of the cornerstone of the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel. 


International Automobile Race in Ireland.—Four na- 
tions—America, Great Britain, France, and Germany— 


were scheduled to participate in the International Au- , 


tomobile Contest to be run off July 2.over the Irish 
course. The racing route measures a trifle over 368 
miles, starting from a point near Old Kilcullen, a town 
about thirty miles southwest of Dublin, the giant mo- 
tors passing several times over some sections. The 
international competition dates from 1900, when James 
Gordon Bennett presented a cup to the Automobile 
Club’ of. France ‘as a perpetual trophy. The first race 
was run June 14 over a course from Paris to Lyons, 
and won. by Charron, with a Panhard car, in nine 
hours and. nine minutes, for a distance of 353 miles. 
The second race, in connection with the Paris-Bordeaux 


’ contest, was-run May 29, 1901, and was won by Girardot 


ona ‘‘fizzle.’”’ The third race took place at:the Paris- 
Vienna event, the cup race finishing at Innsbruck, 379 
miles, and was won by S. F. Edge, an Englishman. 


The Liberty Bell on Its Travels.—Honor and glory, 
flowers and pretty women, graced the journey of the 
venerable Liberty Bell from Philadelphia, whence it 
was taken June 15, to Faneuil Hall, Boston, where it 
was acclaimed the honored guest at the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The old 
Bell is a famous traveller. Five-times it has wandered 
forth: to gladden patriotic eyes. In January, 1885, it 
made a trip:to New Orleans. In April, 1893, it took a 
jaunt to the World’s Fair. It made two more visits 
’way down South to Dixieland—in October, 1895, to At- 
lanta, and.in’ January of last year to the Charleston 
Exhibition. ‘At. the Hub of; the World, the Bell was 
escorted by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany;°it was adorned with wreaths, played at by 
bands’and cheered’ by patriots, made the subject ‘of 
numerous patriotic. speeches and kissed by enthusi- 








The Liberty Bell and its Guards 


A) 
astic ladies. It had a glorious outing, even though 
Governor Pennypacker disapproved of frivolous junkei- 
ing at its advanced age. Its next important public ap- 
pearance will be probably at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Trouble Over Battleships.—The Government has had 


_a peck of trouble over war-vessels now under con- 


struction, on account of complications in the United 
States Shipbuilding Corporation, whose derelict recently 
drifted upon financial shoals.‘ The Trigg Shipbuilding 
Company of Richmond, Va., was captured bya receiver 
during the construction of the cruiser Galveston— 
which was to be launched on June 22—under an in- 
junction of the Chancery Court of Virginia, issued 
June 18, forbidding the Government to-interfere. At 
a special Cabinet meeting held on June 19, Attorney- 
General Knox deemed it advisable to ask the court to 
reconsider its action and prevent a State Rights con- 
flict. The case of the cruiser Chattanooga, under 
construction at Elizabethport, N. J., threatened to 
bring about a similar controversy between sheriffs 
acting for the Supreme Court of New Jersey, and 
marines and war-ships backing the Navy Department. 
The Galveston and the Chattanooga will serve as test 
cases in the event of further trouble with a round 
dozen of sea fighters now in the yards of the ship- 
building trust, viewed by President Roosevelt as a 
most serious eventuality. 


‘spector Cochran as a masterly workman. 
‘ fifty years of -age, a native of Jamestown, Pa., and 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 





Death of Major J. B. Pond.—On June 20, in Jersey 
City, the last green curtain was rung down on the 
busy career of Major James Burton Pond, known to 
amusement-lovers in -all civil- 
ized countries of the world as a 
lecturer manager, author, and 
the intimate Nestor, factotum, 
and exploiter of genius. From. 
a Mormon prophetess to Henry 
Ward Beecher, from Bill Nye to 
Sir Edwin Arnold, a hundred 
men of talent or power to amuse 
were presented to the world 
through this typical American’s 
unique Bureau of Publicity. 
Three years ago, he published 
his: book on ‘‘Eccentricities of b 
Genius,’’ in which he related his experience in touring 
the world. with men and women ,of achievement in 
every walk of ‘life—Dr. Talmage, Mark Twain, Henry 
M: Stanley, Ian Maclaren, and scores of others. He 
served in the Civil War, was a member of the G. A. R., 
and prominent in club life.. He was born in Cuba, 
Allegany County, New York, on June 11, 1838. 





Major J. B. Pond 


The. Chief. of the ‘‘Underground.: Division.” — The 
strong indication that Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow will be offered as a ‘‘running mate’’ 
with President Roosevelt, has brought into prominence 
the personnel of an important Federal Department, 
which is usually, for obvious reasons, kept secluded 
in the background. 


To-day, the Javerts of the great 
governmental machine lend in- 
terest and fascination to an 
otherwise dismal proceeding, 
the Postal Inquiry. ‘The most 
formidable figure in ‘this gue- 
rilla warfare is that of. William 
E. Cochran, chief of the post- 
office inspectors. The men who 
form the ‘‘Underground Divi- 
sion,’’ of which Mr. Cochran is 

j} the head, seldom occupy the 

ne — centre.of the stage, but he is re- 

William 'E. Cochran membered in the annals of the 

West as the man who rounded 
up the Western contingent of General Coxey’s Army of 

Incapables.in Kansas, and. landed: some three hundred 

and fifty of the invading pilgrims at Fort Leaven- 

worth. ‘That and other achievements mark Chief In- 

He is about 





worked: up to his present place from a clerkship in 
the Auditor’s office at Washington. In 1884 he served 
on the Inspectors’: force in St. Louis and-in Denver, 
and ‘in ‘1898 reached the head of the division. Quiet 
and self-contained, shrewd and schooled in the ways 
of criminals, from counterfeiters to mail thieves, from 
‘‘Get-rich-quick’’ swindlers to contract-awarding de- 
partment officials, he is probably the best-hated man offi- 
cially and the best-liked personally in the country. 


The Passing of Cardinal Vaughan.—The Right Rev- 
erend Herbert Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Catholic Primate of England, one of the world’s 
noted churchmen, and an honored friend of Pope Leo 
XIII., died on the night of June 19, aged seventy-one 
years. Cardinal Vaughan was a descendant of one of 
England’s oldest and most aristocratic families. Vol- . 
untarily he chose a life of hard work and comparative 
poverty in the English priesthood, though he was des- 
tined for'a military career, and, indeed, served for a 
time’ before Sebastopol.in the Crimean war. Born in 
1832, educated at Stonyhurst, the great Catholic pub- 
lic school. of England, he was intensely English in his 
views and deeply interested in public questions of the 
Empire. He took a prominent, if somewhat intolerant, 
part in the agitation of the Irish Home Rule question. 
His efforts resulted in the erection of the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral 
of Westminster, 
which magnificent 
edifice he lived to 
see nearly complet- 
ed. He visited 
America. in.1863 as 
a missionary of St. 
Joseph’s Society of 
the Sacred Heart 
for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which he 
founded. He estab- 
lished a college of 
the society at Balti- 
more for the edu- 
cation of negroes. 





The late Cardinal Vaughan 
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pN ARMY is massing this month in the 
‘West. The call has gone forth for 
twenty-five thousand men, and volun- 
teers are hurrying from many com- 
munities east of the Missouri River. 
Even the distant Atlantic States are 
sending their quota, but the greater 
number are enlisting from Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. ¥%ut it is an 
army of peace and not of war. No foreign invasion 
calls it forth; there is no insurrection for it to put 
down. Its mission is salvation instead of destruc- 
tion. It is enlisted to save the Kansas wheat crop. 

The harvest has just begun, and within the next 
month more than one hundred million bushels of gol- 
den grain must be harvested. In the short time of five 
weeks from the beginning of the harvest, enough wheat 
will have been gathered in Kansas to keep a thousand 
mammoth steam threshers busy most of the time until 
snow flies, and there will be enough grain to fill a train 
of cars which, on its way to the East, would whistle for 
New York before the caboose passed Chicago. 

The problem of harvesting the Kansas wheat crop 
has grown to be one of vital importance, not only to 
the farmers, but to all other interests in the West; for 
on the prosperity of the farmer depends much of the 
prosperity of every one else, from the corner grocery- 
man to the great railway systems. Nature will not wait 
on a scarcity of labor. The wheat must be gathered at 
just the right time or millions of dollars of the farmer’s 
profits go to waste. He must have help, and an abun- 
dance of it, and he must have it at just the right time. 





Everybody Works at Harwvest-time 


It is probable that the wheat belt itself furnishes ap- 
proximately twenty-five thousand hands; for during 
the harvest season the saving of the wheat is the fore- 
most topic on everybody’s mind in the wheat belt, and 
all who can do so aid in the work. Among the Rus- 
sians of Ellis County, even the women and girls go into 
the fields and work as hard as the men. The wheat 
belt proper comprises about one-third of the State of 
Kansas. ‘The twenty-five thousand farmhands and la- 
borers which this territory furnishes are regarded as 
the home supply. They are instantly available as soon 
as they are needed, but there are not enough of them 
to do the work in the time which nature gives to it. 
Last year, after two million acres had been plowed up 
because of unfavorable conditions early in the spring, 
it is estimated that eight thousand extra men were im- 
ported to aid in harvesting the four million acres re- 
maining. This year almost the full acreage sown—six 
miliion acres—will be harvested, and the prospect for a 
tremendous crop developed early. That is why the cry 
went forth for at least twenty-five thousand men from 
outside the State to help save the wheat. 

The problem of securing these harvest hands is more 
difficult this year than usual. Not only is labor well 
employed throughout the country, but ordinary farm- 
hands are exceedingly scarce in Kansas. In former 
years, a farmer had little difficulty in securing hired 
men for his usual run of farm work, but during the 
last few months they have become almost as scarce 
as good servant-girls in the cities. No idlers are 
allowed to go about the country. Yet the farmer, al- 
though short of help for his ordinary work, has asked 
for an army of twenty-five thousand additional men to 
help him in his harvest fields. 

The man who is engaged in mustering this army is 
doing it systematically. He sits at a desk in an ob- 
scure office in the Kansas State House at Topeka, and 
his name is T. B. Gerow. He is director of the Kansas 


State Free Employment Bureau, and while he is en- 
gaged the year round in bringing together employers 
and employees seeking work, by far his greatest task 
is that of providing harvest hands for the farmers of 
the wheat belt. 


His office was established only three 
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By Clarence H. Matson 


years ago, but since that time he has been evolving the 
system of placing harvest hands when and where they 
are needed. They must be placed with care, for if not, 
there may be a congestion of labor in one county, while 
wheat is going to waste in another. The Kansas wheat 
belt is nearly two hundred miles long and over one 
hundred miles wide, and the proper distribution of 
twenty-five thousand men over this territory, when 
they can go as they please, requires great care and tact. 

The first thing to be done .is to learn the number of 
outside men that will be needed in the entire wheat 
region, and that entails finding the number needed in 
each community. Here again great care and conserva- 
tism must be exercised, for some unscrupulous farmers 
would, if possible, send out exaggerated reports in 
order to keep down wages. Thus an overestimate 
must be guarded against with the same care as an un- 
derestimate, for it would be manifestly unfair to send 
out official reports which’ would bring in more men 
than could find work. And the estimates must not be 
too low, for otherwise some wheat may go to waste. 
Accordingly, early in the year Mr. Gerow begins to 
watch the wheat situation, and by the 1st of May he 
has a general idea of what the crop will be over the 
State. He then sends out requests for estimates as to 
the number of outside men and teams that will be 
needed in each county and the towns to which they 
should be sent. These requests are sent to the county 
clerks, township trustees, millers and prominent farm- 
ers whose judgment can be relied upon, and they are 
due to be returned by May 15, or as soon thereafter as 
an approximately correct estimate can be formed. On 
May 20 this year Mr. Gerow had estimatés calling for 
twenty-one thousand seven hundred and fifty outside 
men and three thousand teams, with a number of com- 
munities still’to be heard from. The number ranged 
all the way from three hundred to two thousand in 
each of the big wheat counties. It was with these esti- 
mates as a basis that Mr. Gerow undertook the muster- 
ing of an army of twenty-five thousand harvest hands. 


Collecting Men to Gather the Crop 


The newspapers are the most helpful agencies in se- 
curing enlistments for this army. The fact that the 
men are needed was published throughout the Central 
States. The railroads took the matter up and offered 
low rates to harvest hands bound for the wheat-fields, 
because the railroads are vitally interested in seeing 
that the wheat crop is saved; for the salvation of the 
wheat means tonnage for the railroads. 

There are thousands of young men scattered over the 
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Middle States who want to see the West, and the wheat 
harvest furnishes them an opportunity to do so and, at 
the same time, to earn some money. Many of these 
young men come from farms in the older States where 
land is high in value or the soil is becoming run out. 
They have an ambition to own a farm of their own, but 
it is a difficult undertaking to buy one with land selling 
at a hundred dollars an acre. So they turn to the West, 
where land is cheaper. They join the volunteers going 
to the wheat belt, because it gives them a chance to see 
exactly what the land of the West will do and in the 
meantime they are more than paid for the time they 
spend. The majority have only enough cash to pay 
their railroad fare and expenses en route, but it does 
not take them long to become settled, when harvest 
has once begun, and then they have no time to spend 
money. A great many, of course, leave as soon as the 
harvest is over, but a considerable number in former 
years have stayed to secure a start for themselves. If 
a young man works faithfully during the harvest and 
then follows that with a campaign on a steam thresher, 
he has earned enough in three months to make a pay- 
ment on a team and a plow, or to rent one for a time, 
and to purchase some seed wheat. In the meantime he 
has probably had a chance to lease some wheat land— 
forty, or sixty, or eighty acres. With his team and 
plow he prepares it for seeding, completing the work 
by the middle of October—earlier if possible. He bor- 
rows a drill from a neighbor and in a few days has his 
crop in. He has nothing more to do with it until the 
harvest, eight months in the future. That time he can 
put in working with his team for other farmers, and 
before his wheat is ready to harvest he should have his 
team and plow paid for and cash enough on hand to pay 
for harvesting and threshing his wheat. With an aver- 
age crop, his wheat ought to yield him twenty bushels* 
per acre, or sixteen hundred bushels if he has eighty 
acres. One-third of this goes to the owner of the land 
as rental. His share is one thousand and thirty-three 
bushels, dnd he sells it at sixty cents a bushel. He has 
over six hundred dollars in cash and a good team and 
plow as his capital, in placé of just his bare hands of a 
year before. 


Big Profits and Quick, Returns 


The following fall, with added experience, he leases 
a quarter section, one hundred and sixty ‘acres.’ Per- 
haps only one-hundred acres can be sown to wheat and 
the balance is devoted to corn and pasture. He buys a 
wagon and a drill of hisown. After he has sown his 
wheat, he invests part of his capital in some calves and 
pigs and feed enough to carry them thugs the winter. 
The care of his stock takes comparatively little time, 
and he is enabled to do enough work for his neighbors 
to support himself and perhaps a little more.» His 
wheat crop yields him two thousand bushels, of which 
his two-thirds sells for eight hundred dollars. He has 
perhaps saved two hundred dollars of the results of his 
first year’s work, so that he has a thousand dollars in 
cash. He finds an eighty-acre farm which he can buy 
for eighteen hundred dollars. He pays his thousand 
dollars cash on it and borrows the other eight hundred 
at a bank, giving a mortgage on the land as security. 
His calves have increased in value and his hogs have 
multiplied until they are worth four hundred dollars, 
and his team and implements are worth as much more. 
Thus at the end of two years from the time he started 
without a dollar he has become the owner of an eighty- 
acre farm and he has personal property enough to pay 
off all his indebtedness. 

It requires endurance and grit and self-denial to ac- 
complish this, but hundreds of Western farmers have 
secured their start in life in practically this way. And 
probably hundreds of the army who go into the harvest- 
fields this year will do the same thing. There are risks 
to run, to be sure, the same as in all other lines of busi- 
ness. Dry weather, Hessian fly or chinch-bugs may cut 
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down the yield. A hailstorm might utterly destroy it in 
ten minutes. But the man with determination will win. 

~But to come back to the harvest-field and its army of 
workers. The army is sometimes slow in coming and 
then the farmers get almost desperate. They hover 
around the railroad stations waiting for each incoming 
ttain, hoping that it will bring them a supply of har- 
vest hands. If some are passing through, bound for 
another point, they offer a higher price than usual and 
get the harvesters to am 9 It frequently happens that 
the.Kansas City agent of the State Free Employment 
Bureau starts -a‘carload of perhaps fifty men for a 
designated point‘and telegraphs that they are coming. 
The farmers along the way induce the men to stop off, 
and only the empty car reaches the original destina- 
tion, where perhaps a crowd of expectant farmers are 
awaiting the fifty hands, and when they do not appear, 
the farmers denounce the employment agent who de- 
luded them. 

Sometimes the farmers almost compel men to go into 
the harvest-fields and work. It is indeed a hard sight 
for a farmer to see the product of his year’s labor waste 
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itself on the ground for want of help in gathering it. 
The railroads running through the wheat belt havea 
great-deal of-trouble in keeping section laborers during 
the harvest season. The farmers offer double the wages 
paid by the railroad companies and the men throw down 
their picks and shovels and go into the wheat-fields 
along the railroad right of way. It takes only a minute 
for them to change their occupations. 

The work of harvesting is hard and the hours are 
long. The young man who is not accustomed to hard 
manual labor would doubtless find it difficult the first 
week, but by that time he would be inured to its hard- 
ships. There are two methods of harvesting in Kansas. 
If the wheat is tall and not so ripe that it will shell too 
easily, a binder is used. This machine cuts the straw 
a few inches above the ground and binds the grain into 
bundles, tying them automatically with binding-twine. 
These bundles are gathered into shocks by the harvest 
hands, and then more time can be taken for the stack- 
ing. But if the straw is short or the grain overripe, a 
‘‘header’’ is used. With this machine the horses walk 
behind the sickle and push it before them. The straw 
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is cut ten inches or more above the ground—just low 
enough to leave a good stem on each head of wheat. 
A “‘header-box’’ is driven beside the machine and the 
heads of wheat are elevated into it by a carrier on the 


machine. When one header-box is full, another takes 
its place, and it is driven to where the grain is to be 
stacked. These header-boxes are utilized in the same 
manner as a hay-rack. They are simply huge boxes 
with one side about five or six feet high and the other 
side only two feet high. The low side is driven next 
to the machine. 

It is generally expected that the Kansas wheat crop 
this year will yield not far from one hundred million 
bushels. It may run above this. The largest crop 
ever produced by a single State heretofore was in 1gor, 
when. the Kansas crop was about ninety million bushels 
according to the figures of F. D. Coburn, Secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, or ninety-nine 
millions according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This year the acreage, which is six mil- 
lion in round numbers, is considerably in excess of 
1go1, when it was 5,248,547 acres. 


THE KAISER AND UNCLE SAM 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS PEOPLE TOWARD AMERICA AND AMERI- 
CANS, AND THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VISIT OF OUR EUROPEAN SQUADRON: TO KIEL 


NN FORMER TIMES our European 
Squadron came and went without ex- 
citing much more attention than the 
Greek. There was a saying in the 
wardrooms that the august object of 
its existence was to allow middies to 
visit historical landmarks and to take 
officers from port to port to meet their 

wives or to receive letters from them or their sweet- 

hearts. It may now subserve a political object of a 

sort which is of a part with our new responsibilities. 

Having saluted President Loubet at Marseilles, we 

now—with the addition of a battleship from home by 

way of emphasis—salute Emperor William at Kiel to 
show that we are without prejudice. 

At this time, when the hand of fellowship is extended 
to us, if you ask for an explanation of Von Diedrichs’s 
interference at Manila, the German will reply that Ger- 
many did not know then that we were to become a 
great power. The presence of our squadron is the first 
palpable result of another of the Emperor’s famous 
campaigns of friendliness. He made one with Russia 
just before the province of Shantung in China was oc- 
cupied, one in Turkey before he got certain conces- 
sions in Asia Minor, one in England before the 
British was joined with the German Empire in an 
alliance to coerce Venezuela. By all odds the clev- 
erest ruler in Europe, no one knows as well as he 
how to play his part, and if King Edward’s journey 
through Europe was taken more seriously, this in no 
wise disputes the Kaiser’s superior talent. At the 
same time, Germany is the most hated nation on 
earth to-day. Policy, not liking, keeps Austria- 
Hungary and Italy her political allies. The Teu- 
ton has taken the place of the Englishman as the 
bold bad man of the world. Whenever a a 
of friendliness has won a concession, German offi- 
cialdom proceeds to exploit it with an aggressive- 
ness with which every officer in the China campaign 
was familiar. This aggressiveness is the outgrowth 
of the Emperor’s own training of his army and 
navy, and of the spirit which he has infused into 
his people. That brings us to the working organi- 
zation of the German nation. 

A man of sentiment when it comes to Frederick 
the Great and William the Great and all royal tradi- 
tions whatsoever, he is not sentimental but quite the 
reverse when it comes to foreign relations. That 
conscience of the old William, which sometimes 
bothered Bismarck, has not been over-developed in 
the grandson. With equal theatricality he can take 
a province for the murder of German subjects in 
China, or to get a railroad concession he can over- 
look the murder of German subjects in Turkey. 
He admires America because America is powerful. 
Some Americans who have fallen under his personal 
charm may even think that he is sympathetic with 
our institutions. His ambition at this time, how- 
ever much the German press may attack us, is to 
disabuse our minds of all those suspicions which 
began in thé trying days of Manila Bay, and have 
continued whenever official America has come in con- 
tact with official Germany in distant places, leaving 
a conviction of consistent and pin-pricking enmity, 
that deeds alone, not words, can succeed in dispell- 
ing. Itis not surprising that he has proceeded more 
or less on the premise that President Roosevelt is a mon- 
arch, or that even such a clever man as he is, consider- 
ing his surroundings, should not have grasped that 
mysterious thing—to Europeans—called American pub- 
lic opinion, which can move with a ruthless unanimity 
impossible ina monarchy. After President Cleveland’s 
Venezuelan message, a British Member of Parliament 
said to the writer: ‘‘We thought it was a bluff and you 
meant it so. But the peculiar thing about an American 
is that you never know but he may conclude to carry 
out his bluff.’? Much the same mystification has hung 
over official Germany for the last six months. 

Of course, when the Nebraska Legislature passed a 
vote for an increased navy and was not at all modest 
about naming the enemy, the German newspapers re- 
plied with as many worded volleys as our editors could 
send, The German press is not Germany, however. It 
was then particularly that the Kaiser began to appreci- 
ate that he was dealing with a new kind of power, and 
no man in the world is quicker to learn than he. In 
the good old days, when the marble statues in the 
Steges-Aliee were living, if relations were strained 
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between two states, the ruler of one made a present 
to the other, he reciprocated, and the people of the two 
countries were supposed to be friends again. On his 
last visit to Windsor, the Kaiser distributed $25,000 in 
presents alone among the servants. Prince Henry 
came to the United States a long time before the 
blockade of Venezuela, in keeping with the new policy 
of the Emperor, which dates from the Spanish war. 
The second step was sending the statue of Frederick 
the Great, which has been quite as warmly received as 
the one of Goethe by the Romans, who refuse to place 
it on the Pincio, because, as they said, with straight 
faces, the ground was not strong enough to bear it. 
Yet, despite these overtures, the legislatures broke out 
with their demands of a navy which should be beyond 
cavil superior to Germany’s. Then the invitation for 
our whole Atlantic squadron to come to Kiel, which 
was on a par with our asking the British Channel 
Squadron to come to New York. Of course, we re- 
fused. But once he recognizes an error, the Emperor 
is quick to remedy it. The result was Baron von Stern- 
burg, whose appointment was the most sensational in the 
German diplomatic service for many a day. Placing 
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Cartoon in the Munich “Simplicissimus,” June 9, 1903 


this young man over the head of a long line of superiors, 
showed how little the Emperor is bound by precedent. 
If the British and Srensk Ambassadors were youn 
men with American wives—and an Ambassador wit 
an American wife pleased American vanity—why then 
een | would be in fashion. It is no secret here that 
practically the head of the firm said to the employee: 
“Tf you fill that order, you get your promotion. Other- 
wise——’”’ Having lived long in America, Baron von 
ternburg was supposed to know how to soften repub- 
lican wrath, and he accordingly informed us as soon 
as he arrived that he was part American himself. As 
for the German press, it crackled like fire under a grill 
over ‘‘Specky’s’”’ interviews given in true American 
style. One cartoon, which is too vulgar for reproduc- 
tion, represented him in a position of debasement to 
Uncle Sam.. And the Baron filled the order, and is to 
get his promotion. The correspondent of the London 
“Times” says that he has shown that he understands 
Americans just as Sir-Michael Herbert does. In proof, 
the correspondent cites the fact that recently at an 
American dinner Sir Michael quoted ‘‘Mr. Dooley.” 





The coming of the squadron may temporarily stop 
the expression of German dislike for us, but the dislike 
will remain. There is no press quite so sensitive as 
the German, and no press outside of Russia which 
has so little influence cn Government action. In for- 
eign affairs the Emperor, such is his personal force, is 
an absolute master. The average editor of a popular 
paper does not seem to want Germany to be friendly 
with foreign states. He belongs to that new pushing 
‘‘Made in Germany’’ Germany which is so different 
from the old Germany, which all the world admires 
and respects, and which has given America some of 
its best blood. He belongs to the Germany which has 
made Friedrichstrasse one long bazaar of cheap imita- 
tion articles that appeals to a new national taste. With 
a growing population, hemmed in by other powers, be- 
lieving in itself with a jingoistic confidence that has 
no equal, this new Germany crying for room seems to 
find every hand turned against her, and ever to be re- 
sentful of the fact that England and the United States 
should also have selfish interests. Certain that Eng- 
land is effete, feeling that her destiny is to take Eng- 
land’s place in the outer world, a third rival in trade 

and colonization is an upstart not readily condoned. 
The most surprising thing to the American is 
that the average German, ever under the paternal 
influence, regards the coming of the squadron as a 
personal matter between the Kaiser and the Presi- 
dent. No man in the world passing through the 

streets of any capital in Europe could draw such a 

crowd as Theodore Roosevelt. In England his popu- 
larity is too well known for mention, and if other 
countries are merely curious about him, in Germany 
none of that personal abuse, which is expressed so 
strongly against other rulers, has been shown against 
him. Witness the cartoons against the Queen dur- 
ing the Transvaal War, and the picture in one of 
this week’s comic papers of the Czar in an attitude 
of prayer watching the slaughter of a Finnish woman 
and entitled ‘‘The Apostle of Peace.’’ Teddy, the 
Rough Rider, slashing right and left, has almost 
entirely escaped caricature, which was not the case 
with Mr. McKinley, however. ‘This is due to the 
fact that he is of Dutch descent, and that he is sup- 
pooet to speak German. Through him—Baron von 

ternburg being credited here a close personal friend 
as well as Ambassador—Germany hopes to secure and 
hold our good will. There may be an impression that 
the President is subject_to flattery. 

The Kaiser’s personal admiration for the Presi- 
dent has been often expressed, if the gossip one 
hears is correct. It has even been suggested that 
the two are much alike. Both are men of restless 
energy, of about thesameage. Thesun-burned, alert 
Kaiser flying from place to place, gives something of 
the same strenuous impression as the President’s 
journeys. One has only to think of Theodore 
Roosevelt as always in uniform and as stiff as a 
ramrod to see how limited the comparison must be. 
The Kaiser, aside from the satisfaction that the 
squadron’s visit is for him a point gained, will have 
his curiosity about the United States and the source 
of our naval success satisfied. He will no longer 
have to depend on others’ reports; for the first 
time the head of the German navy—such is the limi- 
tation of royalty—will see an American battleship. 

There could be no greater error than to suppose that 
his versatility admits of only superficial knowledge of 
any one subject. He is as expert a sailor as he is sol- 
dier. His people may well boast that if affairs of state 
were not more complex than in Frederick the Great’s 
time, he could be his own Cabinet and his own com- 
mander in the field equally well. Such is his power 
that he can call upon an expert at any time to give 
him every result of his experience, and dismiss him at 
will. That makes versatility easy for a clever mind. 
Next to himself the Kearsarge’s superposed turrets 
will be the greatest feature of the Kiel Regatta. He 
does not believe in this much-discussed innovation, but 
he and every German naval officer will want to see it. 
Indeed, there will be little about the Azarsarge which 
his sharp eyes will not-see. If necessary, he could steer 
her through the canal as well as any of his officers. 
But, however gracious he is, however desirous of amity 
between his great nation and ours, we can best. assist 
him in assuring it by laying down a naval programme 
at the next session of Congress which shall make us too 
formidable for attack. Beruin, June 15. 
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MONG the passengers leaving San Francisco 
for New York by steamer to the Isthmus 
in the late winter of 1861 were two as ill 
fitted by age as they were well fitted by 
nature for comradeship. One was seventy; 
the other twenty-one. The elder was 
noticeable for more than his soldierly bear- 

ing and his brass-buttoned coat of army pattern, which 
had been long in storage awaiting this occasion. His 
face was round, merry and smooth-shaven, except for 
those little tufts. of hair in front of the ears worn 
by General Scott and other soldiers of that time; in- 
deed, a face which seemed never to have been wrenched 
by the twinges,of rheumatism or averted either through 
sullenness or, fear from another’s gaze.. __ 

The’ youth,“also uncommonly tall and érect, ‘lacked 
somehow the indescribable effect of military training. 
It was evident that he would be more at home in a 
soft shirt with rolling collar than in a jacket buttoned 
up toxthe chinsand somethip+in* the very atmosphere 
that he. carried with him suggested a holiday afield. 

The ‘passage of a few sentences between the two 
would have sufficed’ to show that the elder’s school had 
been that of experience, while the younger had had ad- 
vantages which assured the use of a plural verb with 
a plural noun. This incongruity had never occurred 
to Captain “Bob” Herrick, U.S.A., retired, or, least of 
all, to the runaway boy who regarded him as patron, 
father and chum. After the old drillmaster’s. retire- 
ment; they had set their faces toward the Sierras, mak- 
ing’ a cheerful. tentmate of stubborn Fortune as they 
panned creeks for gold. A streak of luck had yielded 
them a sum total which, in their philosophy, needed 
nothing so much as spending. 

They sat close together on the steamer’s deck, ob- 
liviots’ of all around them, indulging in recollections 
prompted by the outset of the voyage. The Captain was 
once more standing. in front of an Eastern army post, 
happy over an order which sent him back to the West. 
His .ward was again an utterly tired, utterly hungry, 
freckle-faced boy,:who had made forty out of the two 
thousand miles:.to his destination, the Rocky Moun- 
tains. First one and then the other speaking, they re- 
hearsed the events immediately following the critical 
moment when William Williams, orphan, threw the 
stake of his: fortunes upon an old man’s smile. 

“Hungry, ain’t you?” the Captain had exclaimed when 
the boy. had finished his straightforward story and, 
with *head‘up and lips quiverins, awaited the verdict. 

“Yes, sir. I am very hungry,” was the candid reply. 

“That’s right. ‘Spoken like a soldier. Always say 
sir. ‘Conversation’ needs a handle as much as a skillet, 
and the boy that uses the handle won’t get his fingers 
burnéd. **Come #long, youvagabond !” 

The Captain led the way to his living-room, which 
was unquestionably that of a man of action. On the 
shelf was an English translation of Czsar’s Commen- 
taries, a copy of Jomini, and a few other works equally 
unrelated ‘to the arts of peace. On the walls were 
Indian bows, arrowheads and headdresses, and, what 
was of more moment to the boy, an engraving of the 
City of Mexico, with Popocatapetl bulking, out of per- 
spective, in the background. 

“Have you ever climbed that, sir?” Billy asked, for- 
getting all else. 

“No. I went.up a good piece. I don’t undertake to 
say how high it: is, but it’s a regular rip-snorter of a 
mountain.” 

“Eleven thousand feet, sir.” 

Billy knew the height of all the big mountains of the 
world by heart; his greatest ambition was to climb a 
mountain. 

“T suppose you’d just shin right up to the top, first 


off. 

“Ta try hard, sir. Think what a lot you’d see—you’d 
see, sir!” 

At that, the Captain laughed up in his nose, as it were, 
without opening his mouth. A servant brought some- 
thing more edible. than Popocatapetl. The Vagabond 
sat down’ in the ‘august presence of big slices of cold 
chicken. and: beef, a half loaf of bread, a pot of jam 
and a’ pitther of milk. With the most unctuous satis- 
faction, the Captain observed his guest set to. It is 
a grand privilege for an old man to watch a famished 


hoy eat. 

“By. Jinks!” he said. “I’m a runaway myself. Yes, 
sir, I ran. away in the year 1800. That’s.a pretty long 
while .ago, ain’t it?- I was bound out for my keep and 
I didn’t like it nohow. I ran fast as I could to the sea 
and got aboard a’ship, a sailor for to be, as the say- 
ing goes. And‘what do you think I sailed? I sailed 
the ‘pots and pans about the galley for a cross-eyed 
cook! Ris i \ 

“Yes, sir,.I seen a good deal of the world by sea, and 
then ‘I ‘started out to seé sdme of it by land. That’s 
how I came to be carrying a musket in 1812. I’ve been 
soldiering ever since. Just as soon as I’d got into the 
army, this peg had found its hole. I’m a pretty old 
man to be a captain, I’ll allow. I was carrying a 
musket for fifteen years before General Scott—there’s 
a man for you!—came along inspecting our post out 
West, and remembered a youngster that picked up a 
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‘ache and goes to the: hos- 


stand of colors at Lundy’s Lane. He rousted out the 
fellows in Washington and got me a commission... Yes, 
sir, and I helped pay him back down in Mexico two 
years ago. There was a campaign for you—a campaign 
done to a chalk-line! ‘General Scott waited till he was 
good and ready and then he hit the greasers in the pit 
of the stummick so often they never had time to take 
breath all the way to hellangone and the City of Mex- 
ico. And now, sir, what is Congress going to do? It’s 
going to investigate General Scott! Investigate .Gen- 
eral Scott!” 

The Captain paused a little sheepishly for having al- 
lowed his enthusiasm to.carry him so far in a recital 
unsuited to a boy’s ears. : There is comradeship be- 
tween runaway boys, no matter what the disparity. of 
their ages. This little fellow had taken him’ ba¢k to 
his youth and suddenly held. up-his life in review. 

Except for the conclusion from the Captain’s man- 
ner that it must be a great outrage, the Vagabond was 
very much in doubt about both General Scott and the 
investigation. -But he did not expose his ignorance. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, with his mouth full of chicken and 
his eyes sparkling. with interest. 

The other boy forgot his dignity again. 

“And after the war was over,” he went on, “they sent 
me out here. It’s a nice enough post, but it ain’t my 
style. I belong a leetle further West. When it comes 
to drawing a fort out of your head, I can’t keep step. 
Handling infantry’s my business, handling it in a war, 
sir. Yes, sir. So they’ve relieved me ‘and I’m going 
out to Californy with my:company. There'll be plenty 
of work out there, and that’s. what Bob Herrick likes. 
Yes, sir, going straight ’round the. Horn in a brig 
called the Natty Nancy, Captain Jabez Goodrich, which 
sails two weeks from to-day.” : 

Around the Horn to the Rocky Mountains: in a ship 
whose very name tripped like a-boy’s heartbeats! The 
knife stopped abruptly in the act of putting jam on 
bread. The Vagabond’s eyes, their™lids ‘almost split- 
ting, devoured the Captain, while his imagination 
soared. He supposed that he ought to say something, 
so he said, “Yes, sir,” with a great sigh. 

That sigh went, straight.to the Captain’s heart. He 
had never seen: hope atid anticipation so strongly pic- 
tured in any human face’as in the freckled one before 
him. Sixty years of*ill health’is selfishly edging toward 
comfort; sixty years of good health finds its happiness 
in the happiness of others) He knew what a lift would 
have meant to him when he was running away. The 
project which entered his 
mind was worthy of his 
eccentricity and his great 
heart. Suddenly he stif- 
fened in the manner of a 
drill sergeant and visited 
upon Billy his fullest pos- 
sible severity of gaze and 
demeanor, which, in army 
lingo, could drive a tent- 


peg. ai. 
“There’s thre? kinds of 
skunks .in .-this - world,” 
he said: “quitters, cheap 
quitters, and derned 
cheap quitters. A quit- 
ter’s the fellow .that / 
drops into a ditch when 
the charge, is sounded ;-a 
cheap quitter’s a--fellow 
that falls out on the 
march to -the fight; a 
derned cheap quitter’s a 
fellow that gets engaged 
to all the girls he can 
"fore he enlists and 
whoops it up like a brass 
band, but gets the ;belly- 


pital as soon as ‘there’s 
any work to do. And 
what kind of .a quitter 
are you?” ix 

The Captain asked the 
question savagely. The 
boy’s eyes,::which had 
met his unflinchingly, 
met them unflinchingly 
still, only he -thrust his 
square chin forward indignantly. 
quitter,” he said decidedly. } 

He had passed the recruit’s examination without 
knowing. it. The Captain hitched his chair over beside 
the Vagabond’s with something of the caution and the 
zest of a boy who is approaching the shelf where 
abides the jam-pot. 

“Say,” he asked unctuously, “how’d you like to be 
my boy? How’d you like to go to Californy with—” 

A pair of arms flew around his neck. 

Thenceforth, the wanderer had had his heart’s de- 
sire. Year on year, life had been to him like the glow 
after his morning dips in the mountain streams. The 
foster-father, who had watched him ascend to six feet 


“T’m no kind. of a 





Captain “Bod” Herrick, U.S.A. 


and then broaden in keeping with his stature, had kept 
young out of sheer association with youth. 

Presently, the happy pair left the past with its mem- 
ories for the future with its prospect of further com- 
radeship. Long ago, the Captain had decided upon the 
first part of their holiday programme. After having 
a suitable uniform made in New York, he was going 
to Washington to pay his respects to the great soldier 
under whom he had fought in two foreign wars. 

“Wherever we go, we'll go together, won’t we, son?” 
he exclaimed. “A young feller like me needs somebody 
to look after him when it gets to the sights of Broad- 
way. 

He spoke as a matter of course, but Billy colored 
and shifted .a little uneasily,in his chair. The Cap- 
tain’s remark made it necessary that he should reveal 
the one secret that he had shared with no one. 

Bi, Father Bob, except—except I'm going to see 
a girl. 

“Fo. see a girl!” The old man’s surprise was as evi- 
dent:in his face as in his voice. “Well, sir, you’ve got 
me! I’ve never seen you shining up to any girl’ To 
see a girl, eh! Well, who in thunderation is she?” 

“Oh, just a girl—a girl in Virginia, not far from 
Washington, as far as I can learn. I’ve got a story to 
tell her—a little story, you see, that won’t bear waiting 
much longer.” 

“Well, sir, that’s about as definite as to say ‘Keep 
on walking and you'll get somewhere!’” 

“Tt’s as definite as I can make it. Sorry, but if I 
said anything further I’d seem ridiculous to two people 
—to myself as well as to you. You'll have to call it my 
vagary and let it go at that. You see, if she stood in 
front of me on the deck this minute, I’m sure she 
wouldn’t recognize me—but I should recognize her!” 
He looked out to sea as radiantly as if he had won 
a kingdom. “No, and I think I’d rather that she 
wouldn’t,” he added to himself whimsically, “for it will 
be more interesting.” ' 

Of all his ward’s fancies, which had made many a 
steep place on the trail easy, this was certainly the 
most eccentric and incomprehensible. 

“Well, sir, you keep your secret. Yes, sir, and call 
on your girl. I’ll wait outside and hold your horse, or 
wherever you say.” Then there sprang into his heart 
for the first time the fear of an event that might sepa- 
rate them. “Looky here, son,” he added, “don’t you go 
marryin’ any girl, though, till I’ve seen her. Promise.” 

“You've travelled ’way ahead of me, Father Bob. 

Marry?” He _ laughed 
softly. “Oh, I assure 
you before we get. that 
far you'll have a chance 
to pass expert opiriion.” 

“Yes, sir, only a bach- 
elor can give it! You 
never spoke truer in all 
your life.” Reassurance 
had brought the sunshine 

ie back to the old man’s 
face. 

In their long journey 
by sea and land, when- 
ever the Vagabond 
looked _ into _ space, 
hummed an air or smiled 
to himself, his companion 
would say wickedly: 

“Girl! Oh, just a 
girl!” 

Beyond that, no ref- 
erence was made to the 
affair until they were on 
the train to Washington, 
which was sooner than 
they had expected. They 
had arrived in New York 
while the news of Sum- 
ter’s peril was flaming on 
the bulletin-boards, while 
every click of the new 
magnetic telegraph might 
announce the first shot 
in the bombardment, and 
while the crowd reading 
the despatches said, 
“Wolf!” and went on 
with their bread-winning 

and their diversions. The conflict seemed inevitable to 
an. outsider with an outsider’s perspective, and this 
attitude of the great city, immured in :ts own con- 
cerns, appeared callous in the extreme to one whose 
country had been-his employer and his passion. He dis- 
regarded the need of a new uniform-as-one. disregards 
punctilios in a moment of disaster, and eased his con- 
science by hastening to Washington to let his beloved 
General Scott know that he was ready for any ser- 
vice in behalf of the Union. 

“Well, son, are you going to pay your call in face of 
this?” he asked, tapping his knee with an afternoon edi- 
tion that he had bought in the station at Philadelphia. 

“Of course. That only makes it the more desirable.” 
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“Well, sir, what do you suppose a Virginia girl’s 
going to say to a Northern stranger that comes to tell 
her a story in this crisis, when the Potomac River is as 
big a boundary as the Atlantic Ocean?” 

“Precisely what I want to ascertain.” 

“And what excuse have you got to offer? Going to 
pass yourself off as a pedler?” The old gentleman 
was a bit nettled, and he put his questions with most 
impressive : sarcasm. 

“T hadn’t thought of peddling. 
I think I have a better way. 

“The devil take you!” cried the Captain. 
getting past my comprehension. 
word that you'll let me look her over first. 
and I’m going to have the man- 
ual in my hand when I do it. 

Besides themselves, four 
other passengers in that car 
were not speaking directly of 


It isn’t ‘so bad. Still, 


“You're 


But I’ve got your 
Yes, sir, 


the crisis. Two Congressmen, 
with heads almost tquching, 
planning how to land 


were 
their man for a collectorship; 
a New Yorker and a Ver- 
monter were buying and sell- 
ing. When the latter had made 
their bargain, they settled the 
war by agreeing that the whole 
affair was a game of bluff 
and circulation for the news- 
papers which affected business, 
of course, but could not be 
helped. However, the tremen- 
dous theme was on every 
tongue as the Captain and 
Billy passed through the streets 
of Washington, where the dif- 
ferent provincial streams from 
States and districts make a po- 
litical city in the dullest of 
times. 

At Willard’s, the great hos- 
telry of the day, where they 
dined, waiters worked their 
way through the gestures of 
disputants and prophets. The 
Captain had met another vet- 
who shared his table. 


eran, 
They got on swimmingly as 
long as they were inquiring 
after the health of various 
comrades; but when it came 
to the crisis, the other veteran 
was for compromise, while the 
Captain, with a thunderous 
“By G , sir!” declared that 





the only way to put a rebellion 
down was to shoot it down. 
While they argued, Billy was 
despatching his meal and count- 
the minutes to a purpose; and 
he astonished the Captain when 
he rose and said that he was going to catch the train 
to Alexandria, which was a little nearer than Wash- 


ington to a certain plantation. The Captain went 
with him to the door of the dining-room (where 
the least concerned of all present about the fate 


of his race, the black head waiter, raised a walking- 
beam arm to usher in the guests), and then he seized 
Billy by the lapel of the coat. The discussion and the 
excitement had warmed his blood and his partisanship 
and had given birth to an apprehension. 

“Looky here, son, ” he said, “suppose there is war, 
what are you going to do?’ 

“Seems to me that’s before we come to the bridge. 
Honestly, I haven’t thought of it. All this argument 
and shouting are so strange to me and so distant. Of 
one thing I’m sure, I’d rather climb a mountain than go 
to war, and just now I’d rather go to see that girl than 
either.” 

This seemed to the old man very much like evasion. 
He had a vision of this carefree youth, with his ideas of 
chivalry, carried away by the cause of the South. 

“I said suppose, sir, suppose!” 

“Why, what should I be doing except keeping step 
with you, Father Bob? I must hurry. I'll be with you 
to-morrow or the day after at the latest... It’s not a 
long story!” he called back, as he hurried out. 

In his imagination, the Captain put terrible respon- 
sibilities on the head of the intangible girl, whoever 
she was. He began to regard his ward as an enigma, 
and he blamed himself for running the risk of bringing 
him East and possibly changing his nature from sim- 
plicity to complexity; for the fact that a man who had 
fought at Lundy’s Lane counselled compromise had 
made the world awry. On his approach to his table, he 
saw the veteran stiffening to renew the conflict, and he 
himself stiffened and thought that if the boy came to 
believe in the other side, then the boy, in all justice to 
his own conscience, must fight as he believed and his 
guardian would do the same. 

As for the Vagabond, before he retired in the hotel 

t Alexandria he had visited a livery-stable, where he 
had not chosen the horse he wanted for only one day’s 
journey until ne had examined the hoofs of several. 

So it came to pass that at dawn the next day he was 
riding along a Virginia highway upon the errand 
which has taken more than one knight with a bold 
heart beneath his breastplate and a restless brain under 
his helmet into the enemy’s country. He entertained 


no conception of his journey as Quixotic. Did the good 
Don of blessed memory ever think of himself as being 
so? If folly did not seem the reasonable thing to its 


perpetrators, there would be little romance in the world. 
No miser could have counted his day’s gains with 


more pleasure than the Vagabond found in the sheer 
delight of living. From his saddle he looked out upon 
the oldest of the colonies in the springtime. A week’s 


sunshine had dried the mud. The foliage of the trees 
was freshly unfolded and the dry air seemed to sing 
in his nostrils the while anticipation sang in his heart. 
He was going to see a girl—just a _ girl!—whose 
face he knew but who did not know him; a girl who 
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would naturally regard him as a hated outlander. He 
was not framing the words he would use, but was con- 
tent, in his appreciation of the diversion of any sur- 
prise, to leave the details to the event’s making—a 


square- -shouldered, clear-eyed youth with a boy’s heart, ° 


an honest’s man’s candor, and that vagabondish humor 
which makes courage seem a part of the play. 

The directions how to reach his destination met all 
the demands of poetic justice for such an enterprise. 
He was told that he need only keep on until he came 
to the great house, for there was none other on the 
road. When it seemed to him, as he reckoned distance, 
that he must be near his goal, the low tumult of horses’ 
hoofs broke the silence. He looked across the fields, 


Southbridge swept the floor with the plume of his hat as he bowed low 


to see a man and a woman mounted approaching a 
fence at the gallop. The woman led, and she took it 
first, clearing it by a wider space than the man. This 
was a spectacle quite new to the Vagabond. 

“That’s something like! That’s my kind of girl!” 
he thought; and he had the impulse to try a fence him- 
self then and there. 

Keeping up their furious pace, the man becoming a 
worse and worse second, the riders soon disappeared 
from view. When he reached the rising ground that 
had hidden them, they were just passing under the 
trees which held the Lanley house in seclusion. Then: 
he berated his dull perception and congratulated himself 
at the same time. 

“That’s my particular girl, beyond a doubt,” he in- 
formed himself gleefully. “If I had a good horse, she 
wouldn’t have to wait so long.” 

It was well that he did not have a good horse, else 
he would have been face to face with an amazed young 
woman without any excuse for his presence; and he 
had nursed that excuse carefully. As it was, he kept 
his pace until he was opposite the drive and completely 
hidden from the house. Having dismounted for a 
moment and secured himself as the most reasonable of 
callers, he proceeded up the driveway, bearing his 
Open Sesame in his whip hand. 

When the foliage no longer hid the house, he saw 
that a group on the porch was composed exclusively 
of a man past threescore, a woman some fifteen or 
twenty years younger, and the girl’s companion on the 
ride. This did not dismay him so far as she was con- 
cerned, for he took it for granted that she had gone 
to change her gown. 

At sight of a stranger, the old man rose, bowéd, and 
bade him a most hospitable good-morning. 

“I find myself in something of a predicament,” the 
Vagabond replied. “My horse has cast a shoe, and 
rather, than lame him I am going to ask your smith to 
set it.” 


better than to quote her cousin, Richard Bulwer: 

“You have a skittish humor that does not balk at 
the unusual,” he told her on one occasion. “You have 
all the loyalty of a’Scotsman to his clan. Your love of 
outdoor sports is a masculine delight. You are deeper 
than you think, as a crisis might show. And you are al- 
—, charming—always, even when you are preju- 
diced.” 

“So you say! And your pulse never varies, dear 
Richard.” she replied. “If a mine should explode in 
the yard this minute, you would calmly brush the dust 
from your clothes and estimate the amount of powder 
in the charge. You are so eminently just that you 
would sentence yourself to jail, mention all mitigating 
circumstances, and bail yourself out, in the full con- 
sciousness of having done a friend a favor. There’s 
nothing you need so much as a little prejudice to give 
you seasoning.” 


F ve a description of Miss Lanley, one can not do 
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The Bulwer plantation was only five miles distant 
from Lanleyton, and in those days when the South sent 
its best blood into the army, Richard had reluctantly 
left the artillery upon his father’s death to take charge 
of it. Serene Mrs. Bulwer had been godmother to 
Volilla since she came to Lanleyton, for she had not 
always lived there: Captain Bulwer Lanley, her father, 
had been guilty of a misdeed more frequent nowadays 
than formerly when parents were less forgiving. Hav- 
ing married against his father’s wishes, the son’s in- 
herited nature made him as reluctant as Mr. Lanley to 
take the first step toward reconciliation. Within two 
years, his wife died, leaving him a daughter. When 
the little girl was seven, he fell in a battle with Indians. 
After the funeral, the general commanding held a 
council of the wives at the post, which formally de- 
cided to send his only descendant to the old planter, 
who knew of her existence only by hearsay. 

Memorable in the history of the plantation was that 
day when Mr. Lanley received the letter bearing this 
decisibn. His old body-servant, Marcus Aurelius, found 
him staring into space with the sheet in his trembling 
hand and an empty sherry decanter at his elbow. Then, 
suddenly he sunk the past and became alive with energy 
new to him. 

More memorable still was that day when the new 
mistress arrived. For Mr. Lanley spoke of her by no 
other name. A servant idle was a servant busy the 
moment his master saw him. A score of times, the old 
gentleman examined every article in the most sacred 
room of the house, only to find, in an outburst of 
temper, that this or that was not as it was in the time 
of the old mistress. 

When he set out for Alexandria to bring Miss Lan- 
ley home, he had no doubt that there awaited him at 
the station a vixen with a nasal twang, talking dollars. 
Whatever she was, he was prepared to enthrone her 
first and afterward to eradicate the effects of Northern 
contamination. But his vixen turned fairy, who con- 
fided herself to his arms with the words: 

“T’ve had such a long ride and the train was so noisy 
and I’m such a lonely little girl, you'll be very good- 
natured, won’t you, please?” 

On the way home, while he looked down from the 
saddle at the face framed by the cushions, every mile 
marked the passing of his fears and the growth of his 
pride and happiness. It was with boyish delight that he 
watched for the turn in the road when the white pillars 
of Lanleyton should gleam through the trees, and above 
them the cupola, with the sky for its background. 

“Am I to be the only lady in that big, big house?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied softly. 

She sat up a little straighter, to be worthier of the 
part, and straighter still when she learned that the two 
hundred and more slaves who met them at the gate 
had a holiday on her account. At the curb, having 
dismounted with a spring in his muscles that he had 
not known for years, he assisted her out of the car- 
riage as punctiliously as a grand gentleman, when 
civility still had politeness for its handmaiden, would 
have assisted a grand lady. 

“Thank you, erand father. You did that very nicely,” 
she said, in her best “playing house” manner. 

With that, he surrendered completely. Impetuously, 
he lifted her as high as his shoulder, and from the emi- 


-nence of the porch, and facing that black shadow spat- 


tered with gleaming teeth and rolling eyeballs, he said: 

“This is your new mistress, my people, You are to 
obey her every wish as if it were mine.’ 

If he did not spoil her, the virtue lay in the way she 
had of receiving homage as a part of the world’s show. 
For her sake, he tried to recognize the existence of 
economic change by amending the extravagant habits of 
days when Virginia was prosperous. As she grew 
older, she began to understand that they were indeed 
land- and slave-poor. She became partly mistress with- 
out the house as well as wholly mistress within. 

One piece of extravagance, which was proof of his 
adoration, she had to forgive him, with arms around 
his neck, as she viewed the product of it. In the spring 
of ’59, he returned from a visit to Richmond with a 
thoroughbred which he had bought after spirited bid- 
ding over the head of a wealthy tobacco merchant. 

“Not a word as to the price, my dear,” he begged. 
“Tt’s fit that the finest girl in Virginia—a girl who 
knows how to ride—should have the finest horse in 
Virginia. Would to God that my bones were twenty 
years younger and I had one like him to keep you 
company !” 

She made the hunter the more cherished by chris- 
tening him Folly. The comment ran that if Folly 
were ill, his mistress was; if lame, she did not sleep for 
worrying. He took the place of winters in Richmond 
and Washington and of a tour abroad, which had once 
been an indispensable part of a Lanley’s education; and 
her companion, morning after morning, was her cousin. 
Had he asked himself the question direct, with his ac- 
customed candor, he would have confessed the truth. 
But he realized the limits of blood-relationship and 
did not exchange the position of chum for that of em- 
barrassing suitor. Then there would be no more gal- 
lops of good-fellowship, no more chats and confidences. 
He preferred to be sure of the happiness in hand. 

Not so another frequent visitor to Lanleyton, Lieu- 
tenant Jefferson Southbridge, whose heart was no 
sooner affected than he laid it all palpitating on his 
sleeve. The laughing rebuffs that he received were 
no more to his impetuous soul than the milestones on 
a journey. If his jealousy had been electric, forked 
lightning would have played about Richard’s head. 

On the morning that the Vagabond rode into the 
State of Virginia, Southbridge had gone to the nearest 
telegraph station at the same time that Bulwer and 
Miss Lanley had started for their ride. Mr. Lanley 
and Mrs. Bulwer, breakfasting at what was for them 
a seasonable hour, had come out on the porch to await 
the youngsters’ return. 


“Certainly, sir,’ said Mr. Lanley. “I should feel 
that you had done very ill indeed if you had not stopped, 
under the circumstances. You will rest and your horse 
will rest, and we shall have your company, sir, in the 


meanwhile.” And he sent for a stableman. 
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“I seem to have a knowing horse, in that he chose 
so hospitable a neighborhood for the accident,” the 
Vagabond replied, as he dismounted. 

It did not occur to Mr. Lanley to give his own name, 
for he could not conceive of anybody’s getting that far 
into Virginia without knowing it. 

“I take it that you are a stranger, sir,” he suggested, 
as he led Billy up the steps. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, yes. My name is Williams, 
and I am from California,” the Vagabond said, while 
he thought: “And what I am interested to know is 
whether the young lady is coming downstairs before 
that shoe is set.” 

He regretted that he had not cast two and thereby 
detained himself twice as long. 

Without any suggestion in his manner that their 
association would be more than temporary, and yet 
affably, Mr. Lanley introduced the new-comer to the 
two on the porch. Mrs. Bulwer shook her white curls 
a little dubiously. She could not at all reconcile this 
beardless young man, with his easy way and pleasant 
voice, with the woodcuts of ‘ ‘pardners” in uncombed 
beards and broad-brimmed hats. 

“T knew several who were in California,” said Bul- 
wer. “Perhaps you might know one—a most lovable 
old man, promoted from the ranks. He adopted a 
runaway boy, and people tell me that the ward is 
worthy of his foster-father. Captain ‘Bob’ Herrick was 
his name.” 

“T ought to know,” the Vagabond replied. “I’m the 


oy.” 

“You are! Then the Captain is back. Where is he? 
What is he doing?” 

“In Washington, waiting on General Scott’s call if 
his services are needed.” 

“Oh, he is!” said Bulwer thoughtfully. 

The Vagabond saw by the expression of the faces of 
the other two that his information touched the raw. 

“It is scarcely comprehensible, yet it is true, that 
General Scott was born in Virginia,” Mr. Lanley re- 
marked, with sarcasm as dry as the gout can make it. 

The rustle of a skirt in the doorway saved the guest 
from politics, and there before his eyes was the girl. 
She had paused at sight of the stranger—a picture on 
the background of the shadow of the hall, glowing with 
the after-effect of her exercise. He saw no sign that 
she had recognized his face as one she had seen be- 
fore. She had the same air of easy self-possession that 
he had associated with his memory of her; a certain 
manner of piquant challenge which would make her 
just as interesting as he had expected her to be. He 
heard Mr. Lanley say, “My daughter,” and, “Mr. Wil- 
liams, of California, whose horse,” etc. The touch of 
her fingers to his went thrilling to his head. He 
wished for nothing in the world so much as that three 
superfluous persons might be transported out of sight 
and hearing; for he had the inspiration, there and 
then, to tell that story and tell it well. 

But the company was to be increased rather than 
curtailed. All had turned to look in the direction of 
the road, whence came the sound of a horseman ap- 
proaching at the gallop. 

“Southbridge, of course,” Bulwer said. “I fancy he 
has big news.’ 

The garb of no Californian could be more ridiculous 
to a Virginian than that of the man who burst from 
under the tree was to the Vagabond. He wore a large 
blue sash falling from his waist in tasselled ends, high 
cavalryman’s boots, a gray uniform glittering with 
brass buttons, while he swung over his head a soft hat 
surmounted by a great ostrich plume. 

“It’s begun! It’s begun! We’re bombarding Sum- 
ter!” he shouted. 

“Glorious! glorious!” Miss Lanley cried, stepping 
past the others to the steps. 

“High time!” growled Mr. Lanley, who had long ago 
worn out his enthusiasm in disgust over the dilatori- 
ness of his State. 

Bulwer said nothing. 

Southbridge threw "haat from the saddle with a 
cavalryman’s abandon. He raised his hat again. 

“I told you I’d bring the news first,” he said. “What 
do you think of my new uniform? I’ve had it ready 
for a month, and I stopped only long enough at Leg- 
gats to put it on. These spurs’—he turned a heel to 
show them—‘“are old Spanish and solid silver. I’m 
going to organize five companies of cavalry, so I’m 
a colonel now—colonel of the Virginia Firsts, if you 
please, ladies and gentlemen.” He bowed. again. 

“Bravo!” cried Miss Lanley, not with respect to his 
garb, but for his enthusiasm for the cause. “I have 
something for you—a reward.” 

With that she hastened back into the house. 

At first glance, it was difficult to know whether 
Southbridge took himself seriously or not. The flash 
of his eye when he saw the stranger’s lips twitching 
with amusement was proof that he did, and he disliked 
the Vagabond from that moment. No one could deny 
that the man’s musketeer garb became him. He was 
uncommonly tall, with a straight nose, black curling 
hair, and a full, wavy beard which did not belie his 
youth, but rather impressed it upon the beholder. 

“Are you going to carry that guitar of yours slung 
over your back when you make a charge, Jefferson?” 
asked Bulwer. 

“If you join my command, I shall need a little music 
to offset that solemn face of yours.’ 

Miss Lanley now reappeared in the doorway in smil- 
ing triumph as she shook out the folds of a silken 
ange flag, whose floating end fell about Southbridge’s 
eet 

“T made it with my own hands, and I’ll embroider the 
name of the Virginia Firsts—the first Virginians to 
draw the sword for our rights,” she said. 

Southbridge swept the floor of the porch with his 
plume, his other hand on his heart, and bowed as low 
as his waist, while he swore in florid language to guard 
the emblem with his life and raise it on the Capitol at 
Washington with his own hand. 

The Vagabond was not looking at the man, but at 
the girl, whose face, lighted with purpose and enthu- 
siasm, fascinated him. For the first, but by no means 
the last, time, he found himself wishing that he might 
meet Southbridge on the edge of a precipice. 
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Having laid the flag over a chair caressingly, with 
some words of admiration for the needlework, the 
plumed messenger turned toward his rival in sarcasm 
as pointed as the ends of his mustache. 

“Well, Bulwer, are you for Virginia or against her? 
You can’t be a peace-at-any-price man much longer.” 

“T don’t see anything to shout over in the prospect of 
shooting at the officers I have fought with and at the 
flag I have fought under,” Bulwer replied good-humor- 
edly. “Still, when it comes to war, I may lay on as 
heavy blows as you.” 

“Cousin, did our forefathers wait?” Miss Lanley 
had stepped nearer to Bulwer and she spoke passion- 
ately. “Did sentiment forever attach them to the Brit- 
ish flag when they were wronged under it? Didn't 
they go to their work with a cheer and a whole heart? 
Come, you are a Virginian!” 

“Yes; so you should go once you start. Perhaps if 
you had been a foreign attaché, as I have, and you 
knew, as I do, that those fellows over there would 
like nothing better than to see us split up into tribes 
like the Indians, you might regard it as a necessity, but 
not as a source ‘of j joy, that the United States should be 
cut in two. My State has paid its share toward my 
education at West Point and toward maintaining me 
in the army. It* played the greatest part’ of all the 
colonies in winning for each one its freedom. Now 
it must fight again, not against a king, but against a 
Northern majority who would make us a minority 
without representation. The Southern clime only wants 
to keep its sunlight, as it ever has. The North will 
be the invader. When the first Union soldier sets foot 
on the soil of Virginia, then every Virginian with a 
drop of red blood in his veins must resist or hold out 
his hand to the burglar that is climbing in at his 
window.” 

“Cood, good! I knew you would!” She sat down 
on the arm of his chair in a most cousinly fashion. 
“T’ll make a flag for you and bind it with gold cord and 
embroider something on it about the rejoicing over the 
one sinner who repenteth.” 

Meanwhile, the Vagabond had been a most inter- 
ested spectator of a scene in which the actors had 
become entirely oblivious of his presence, watching the 
girl and the play of emotion on her face. It was she 
who, from her perch at her cousin’s elbow, first spoke 
to him. 

“How is California going, sir? With us?” 

“No, I think it is for the Union.” 

She stiffened at the reply and seemed sceptical. 

“Indeed! And. how do you stand?” 

It was Southbridge who pressed a stranger with a 
direct question. 

In that moment, for the first time, the Vagabond had 
a decided view of ‘the great conflict. He saw Miss Lan- 
ley’s eyes dilate with inquiry, and knew that a word 
could make her a friend or an enemy. He felt that he 
would be grime under het feet if he dodged the issue; 
he felt, too, a pleasure in giving Southbridge a clear 
answer; a_ pleasure, 
also, in raising another 
obstacle which it would 
be his delight to over- 
come. 

“sy “only wish,” he 
said, “that there was a 
mountain so high that 
from its top you could 
see from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and that 
every man and woman 
in the United States, 
both North and South, 
could get out of the 
dust of township roads 
and the mists of low- 
lands and climb to the 
top and see how nature 
has bounded our coun- 
try by seas and rivers 
and lakes, and meant 
it to be one and undi- 
vided. I only wish 
that the North could 
know the South and 
the South the North. 
If war is to come, I 
am for the Union, with 
all my heart.” 

His little speech was 
followed by a _ mo- 
ment’s bursting silence 
that needed a word to 
prick it; and if Bulwer 
had not supplied it, the 
coming of a korse from 
the stable would. 

“Each for his own 
side,” he said. “Your 
candor is admirable, 
sir. I think all the 
more of you for it; for, 
whatever else this war 
between fellow coun- 
trymen is to be, it 
ought, in the name of 
humanity, to be imper- 
sonal.” 

Miss Lanley’s  ex- 
pression was one of incomprehension of how any 
one who seemed fair-minded and was _ fair-spoken 
should take the side of the North. 

“Certainly, a stranger would not regard it as per- 
sonal,” she said. 

“Except I should capture a certain flag that I rec- 
ognized. I would take unusual care of that, I am sure.’ 

He had risen and held out his hand to her. She 
took it disinterestedly and without further comment, 
while two signals of her restrained anger flamed in her 
cheeks, increasing his admiration. 

“When you take that flag, you take me, sir!” South- 
bridge almost shouted. 

“IT am sure I should have no objection,” said the 
Vagabond, holding out his hand. 





Captain Williams gets his orders 


Southbridge refused it. 

“Ceremonies are unnecessary, sir.’ 

“T thought you liked them.” The nial could 
not resist the goad, and he was still smiling. 

Southbridge raised his gauntlet as if he would strike, 
but dropped it, and turning on his heel, walked away. 

“T trust that we shall meet again,” he called, after 
the Vagabond was mounted and had expressed his 
thanks to all and asked pardon for his candor. 

“My dear sir,” was the reply, “if we do, I assure 
you that I shall not be frightened away bv the wav- 
ing of your plume or the jingling of your spurs.” 

On his way back to Alexandria, Billy told himself 
that his story had gained in interest a hundredfold. 
He must see Miss Lanley again, soon. But how? 
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shared, and from its faculty of vouchsafing itself at 

any time or place with the slouching preparedness 
and good humor of veterans, this company of cavairy 
was soon known throughout the army as the Vagabonds. 
There was Jimmy Pool, with his mild brown eyes and 
little brown mustache, appearing as chronically tired 
as a porpoise-hide shoestring and proved just as tough. 
Captain Herrick had seen him leaning against a door- 
way in Washington as if pining over the unkindness of 
the Creator who ade his bones too heavy to bear. At 
sight of an old officer, the one-time private from force 
of habit became as stiff as a ramrod, his hand flying 
rigidly to his hat; and Billy, liking Jimmy at a 
glance, knew that he had found his first lieutenant. 

For his third in command, there was a man of old 
acquaintance. He, too, had appeared out of the blue 
after returning by the Overland Route. One pauses 
in attempting further description, for fear of being 
betrayed into Tim Booker’s own besetting weakness of 
seeing everything double. He was gigantic in all re- 
spects, especially in beard and imagination. His grand 
plan of strategy was to ride through to New Orleans 
and end the war at once. 

Most of the Vagabonds had been in California; all 
had felt the knocks of the world far from home. A 
line in the newspapers had brought the nomads from 
the highways and byways in more than sufficient num- 
bers. Out of them were selected those who did not 
look or act like quitters, either “plain, cheap, or derned 
cheap.” When the company was first lined up, “Father 
Bob” described them as an independent lot of generals 
acting as privates, but he thought they’d do for cavalry 
—being an infantryman himself. He drilled them with- 
out regard to whether their shirt backs were fast-dyed 
or not; drilled them until they knew how to form col- 
umn and deploy and fire from the rest of a horse’s ribs, 
and that their Captain was “Sir” and not “Cap” or even 
“Cap’n.” At his final inspection, he said that they were 
like baking-powder bread: they’d have to do, inasmuch 
as there was no time 
to set yeast. With this 
parting shot, the old 
man passed on, by Gen- 
eral Scott’s order, to 
assist a West Point 
cadet to drill a green 
regiment of infantry. 
For in that time, any 
one who knew the 
manual of arms found 
himself a power in the 
land, and the brilliant 
orator in the late elec- 
tions took lessons from 
a private of regulars. 

In the ensuing weeks 
after Sumter’s fall, the 
Vagabonds did every- 
thing but fight and the 
one thing that their 
leader most wanted to 
do, namely, make a 
scout in the neighbor- 
hood of the Lanley 
house. They rode to 
Harper’s Ferry and 
back; they rode into 
Maryland; they es- 
corted generals up and 
down that long line on 
the southern side of 
the Potomac’ which 
was being daily aug- 
mented by new forces 
and being whipped out 
of village militia com- 
panies into a composite 
thing. It was not war 
any more than the tun- 
ing of the orchestra is 
a ball. There can not 
be war without armies ; 
and the armies were 
yet in making. 

“The ringmaster 
snaps his whip and 
round and round the 
ring we go,” said Tim 
Booker, “jumpinz 
through hoops and over bars and turning somersaults 
and kissing our hands to the ladies; but don’t let the 
little boy blue hear the crack. of the rifle. It might give 
him a headache!” 

“You wait, you wait, Timothy,” said Jimmy Pool, in 
his languid drawl. “You may get a stomachful of lead 
for breakfast one of these mornings. The fatted ox 
never dreams that the butcher is sharpening his knife 
for him.” 

“Jimmy Pool,” said Tim_wrathfully, “you go hang 
your wet cloth out to dry. I’ve got to blaze up once in 
a while or I'll explode.” 

There were times when the Vagabond, always used 
to choosing his own trail and his own camp for the 
night, was sorely tempted by Tim’s scheme of strategy, 
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Panoramic View, showing the Flood-Swept District. In the centre runs Willow Creek, down which the waters of the cloud-burst swept (moving from the right to the left of the picture). 


The entire flood-swept space was covered with residences 














The Methodist Church, the only building in the flood-path not washed away 


The Heppner Hotel, in which many lost their lives 
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At least, it would not be monotonous while it lasted, and 
he could pay a call before he reached the enemy’s lines. 
While he made promenades and drills, his story was 
untold—and the girl was only a few hours away. As 
disingenuously as he might, he suggested to the staff 
officer of engineers that he had a little talent for topog- 
raphy and drawing, and he was promptly made a scout 
at another part of the lines. He even hinted to General 
Huested that he would like to ride out to see what was 
in front of him, and the General made a burring sound 
through his mustache and said nothing. 

Then one afternoon came to his tent Maxim, of the 
Staff, accompanied by a man in a linen duster, with its 
bottom mud-stained and flying behind him. The Vaga- 
bond’s first impression of Mr. Aikens was that he was 
green; and it was inevitable that he should not like 
any man of that complexion, with stooped shoulders, 
whining voice and the apologetic manner of a weather- 
vane. But the moment he read the first sentence of the 
order that Maxim brought, strangers and linen dusters 
passed into oblivion. 





‘“SALEXANDRIA, June 18th, 

“CapTaAIN WILLIAMS—At dawn to-morrow you will 
proceed with your company to the Lanley plantation. 
Mr. Aikens, who was formerly an overseer on that 
plantation, knows the country and is at your disposal. 
If necessary and your force is adequate, you will push 
in any outposts in your way; and if your force is inade- 
quate, you will immediately report the fact to me. 
Your main business is to get as accurate a map as pos- 
sible of the country to the south of Lanleyton; inci- 
dentally, to glean information. From the Lanley plan- 
tation, the highest ground in the region, you will be in 
sight of the enemy’s camp. As soon as you are dis- 
covered you will likely be attacked in force by cavalry. 
I believe that there is a signalman in the cupola of the 
house. This fact, taken in connection with a detached 
outpost, may mean any one of a number of things. I 
leave you to ascertain what. 

“You must hold your own until you have accom- 
plished your purpose. The time that you will have to 
do this depends upon your quickness of observation and 
your facility with your pencil. I may add that the map 
is of extreme importance, so you may govern yourself 
accordingly. By order, 

“James H. Huestep, Bris.-Gen. U.S.V., 
“Commanding the Third Division.” 


Maxim smiled as he watched the Vagabond devour 
the lines of this officially polite invitation to death or 
success. 

“Look out for old Ginger Southbridge!” (who was 
of Maxim’‘s class at the Point). “He’s all rigged out in 
Spanish spurs, plume and sash, and he and his cav- 
alry are riding up and down like the wrath of God 
on the lookout for the like of you and yours. Wish I 
was going with you. Success!” 


Meanwhile, from sheer force of habit, Aikens’s shift- 
ing eyes had made note of everything in the Vagabond’s 
tent. At that moment he was as unconscious as the 
Captain of the part he was to play against his new 
acquaintance. It was soon evident that he was a better 
observer of human surroundings than of topography. 
Were the banks of this creek so high as to prevent the 
rapid passage of cavalry in extended order? Was 
the house visible from that grove? Really, the in- 
formant did not know. In extenuation of his ignorance 
which searching questions had developed, the man in 
the linen duster fell back upon the phrase which had 
profited him well in New England, where he had ap- 
peared before abolition societies as the « erseer who 
had sacrificed his position from conscientious scruples. 
Of course, the truth was that he had been discharged 
for brutality to the field-hands. 

“Oh, I spent a miserable time on that place! The 
young lady who owns it—not until you know the 
South can you understand how cruel she was to the 
poor black—” ; 

“She was not cruel!” The Vagabond was instantly 
in a passion. “You lie, Mr. Aikens, you lie!” 

Cringing, Aikens longed for nothing so much as the 
courage to resent this insult, but it was not in him; and, 
therefore, a new grudge was born in the poor devil of 
camp-follower’s heart. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain,” he said. 

“And you know you lied,” the Vagabond added. 
“Perhaps I was prejudiced—exaggerated.” 

With that, Billy closed the interview and forgot 
Aikens as he hastened to Jimmy and Tim with the 
news. 

When the Vagabonds learned that there was action 
afoot, they prepared for it by doing many things that 
would have made them smile after they became vet- 
erans. They rubbed the hilts of their swords; they ran 
their thumbs along the blades; they examined each part 
of their accoutrements; their fingers crept up and down 
their horses’ legs in reassurance, all being accompanied 
by that subdued because overdone banter of men who 
expect to go under fire. 

At midnight, a line of shadowy forms on the edge of 
the camp awaited the word. In double file, their swords 
held so that they would not clank, every man watching 
the one in front of him, now.in the shadow of groves, 
again in ravines, no word spoken except an oath smoth- 
ered in a whisper to a trooper who lighted a cigar, keep- 
ing to the sod and avoiding roads which would be sound- 
ing-boards for horses’ hoofs, they rode five miles by 
angles and circles for one mile as the crow flies. Finally, 
they halted in a clump of woods, as definitely as a coach 
before an inn. Dismounted and resting on the ground, 
Jimmy Pool ventured the first remark not purely of 
practical significance. 

“D—n well done!” he whispered. It was the strongest 
word of praise in his vocabulary, and he used it rarely. 

“D—n pretty puzzle!” growled Tim. “Far’s I know, 
we’re back in Maryland. Probably got to escort some 
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oe of a State to a cemetery to hunt for a rabbit’s 
oot.” 

“Not so loud,” Jimmy warned; and, “Wait, Timothy.” 

Thus they did wait upon the rising of the curtain of 
night, rehearsing to themselves in silence the parts they 
were to play, all carefully arranged beforehand by their 
Captain. With the flush that heralds the dawn, they 
sprang softly into their saddles, as if they were under 
oath not to awaken the sleeping world. Here and there 
was the rustle of leather or the thud of an impatient 
hoof. In reply to a low whistle, a line of knees pressed 
the horses’ sides and the charge began. 

The Confederates, awakened by the tumult that had 
broken out of the darkness and solitude, were rubbing 
their eyes when shadowy forms began to pass over them 
and they dodged iron heels and sword-thrusts. The 
Vagabonds haa an instant’s view of the camp, such as 
one gets of a village from a balloon hard driven by the 
wind. Every one made a cut at one reclining form or 
another, as a boy catches at the ring from the wooden 
steed of a merry-go-round. If he failed of his object, 
his chance was gone, and with blade uplifted he found 
himself borne on across the fields, with the first shots 
of the surprised enemy crackling behind. 

On up the slope toward the house they rode, never 
slackening pace when the company divided into three 
parts, one going to the left, one to the right of the 
park, while the third, with the Vagabond at its head, 
dashed under the trees. He had disposed his little 
force in a semicircle of three points, prepared to fall 
back as soon as his work was done, while he was to 
ascend to the cupola of the house, where the trees 
could not hide his view, and the surrounding country 
would be a panorama before his eyes. The enemy’s 
surprised outpost could not reach them before the map 
was made, and in returning they could go as they had 
come, by charging through it. But no sooner had they 
debouched from the grove than the signalman stationed 
in the cupola was waving the flag that announced their 
attack. By a coincidence, Southbridge’s cavalry was 
in the saddle, about to start on an entirely different 
mission, but welcoming with a shout the one which 
circumstances provided. 

It also happened that Miss Lanley was up and dress- 
ing. If she were to ride at all in comfort these hot 
days, she must start at sun-up. When she heard the 
thunder of hoofbeats, she supposed that Southbridge was 
making another one of his practice runs for the good 
of his men and the peace of his own conscience. Their 
foaming horses sent the gravel flying and their accoutre- 
ments jingled with the jouncing of the sudden halt of 
the little cavalcade at the door. 

“Now out under those trees and hold fast until you 
hear from me!” cried the Vagabond, passing his reins 
to his orderly as he sprang onto the porch. 

His men trotted on. He took two or three steps and 
then stopped as abruptly as if he had been struck. Miss 
Lanley stood before him on the threshold. 


END OF PART ONE 
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By Theodosia Garrison 


Bur yesterday I entertained a guest 
Who came unbidden to my dwelling-place, 
Yet for the very sweetness of his face 
I made him welcome of my all and best. 
And lo, my bread became a feast thrice blessed, 


And my poor house was wondrous from his grace | 


Who made my hearth his own a little space 
Ere yet to higher, fairer yoys he pressed. 
What though he lingered but alittle while? 
Enough to know he touched my hand with his, 
Enough to think he tarried on his way ; 
And in this room, made holy by his smile, 
Let me be glad, in these new silences, 
To know that Love was with me yesterday. 


The Wreckers of 
A Florida Reef & 
By T. Jenkins Hains 


HE WRECKER of modern times is not 
i i the pirate and beachcomber of olden 
days. It is true he is not in the busi- 
ness for his health, but for the money he can 
get out of it. He is usually a very rich man, 
at the head of some well-organized company 
owning many dollars’ worth of fine machin- 
ery. And his interest in wrecks is governed 
by the amount of salvage he can get out of 
them. But besides this class, there is one of 
the old school still in existence on the lonely 
= (keys) of Florida. 
ehind the Reef proper, to the westward of 
the Hawk's Channel, are many cays. These 
are oiten inhabited by the poor whites known 
as ‘Florida Crackers,’’ or by negroes from 
the peninsula or islands of the Bahama Bank. 
With few exceptions, these people are wreck- 
ers. To themawreck means much. By cer- 
tain State laws, licenses are granted to all who 
can pay the fee and who possess a craft of 
sufficient size. With sucha license, the owner 
of the craft may await his chance, and if a 
ship goes ashore he may lie to until the cap- 
tain gives up hope of getting her off. This is 
his opportunity. The instant the vessel is 
abandoned, he sets foot upon her and takes 
formal possession as a wrecker, and to him 
must be paid the salvage for whatever is 
saved out of her. Sometimes a deal is 
made with the captain of the ship upon the 
spot, but often the case is one of the ‘‘early 
bird.”’ 

As may be imagined, such laws are not 
without their bad points. They have brought 
the wrecker to believe that all is well for him 
which ends ill to the mariner, and he is cred- 
ited with doing business mostly on that prin- 
ciple. It is of no financial benefit to him to 
help the stranded crew to get their vessel off 
the rocks. It will avail him better from a 
pecuniary standpoint to sit about and await 
the abandonment of treasure. The captain 
and crew can not stay aboard a stranded craft 
for long, and he will look upon their frantic 
efforts to float the ship with the utmost un- 
concern. y 


The Ways of the Wreckers 


To offer him wages would call forth a 
torrent of abuse. He may have a crew of 
five or six men, and may be able to get ten 
times that many more to help, but the offer 
of many dollars per minute will often have a 
most enervating effect upon him if there are 
signs of coming bad weather. He will advise 
the struggling skipper to give it up and save 
himself while there is yet time, and makea 
pretence of getting under way himself to run 
clear of the dangerous reef. Or failing in 
this, he will sit quietly by upon the deck of 
his small craft and await the end like a wolf 
waiting for a sick stag. 

Sometimes several wrecking craft will 
sight the stranded ship at once, and there 
will be a race to reach her first. Then comes 
the competition to get the first chance to 
board. It is an unwritten law that no help 
shall be given by a rival wrecker, and some- 
times when there is a good chance to move a 
valuable ship, there is a strange sight of 
many small schooners, sloops and sharpies, 
all lying at anchor in the offing, yet close 


enough to be within hail. Upon their decks |, 


may be seen numbers of men sitting, squat- 
ting or lounging, but all waiting the signal 
for the salvage. The game getsa strong hold 
of the poor people, and there are many who 
watch early and late during the hurricane sea- 
son, in the hope that something will ‘turn up.” 

The writer caught the fever shortly aint 
the Copenhagen went ashore, about thirty 
miles north of Cape Florida. It was like any 
other gambiing desire, and being master of 
the largest sailing vessel working along the 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
d bsti Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 





The 5-cent packet is enough for usual i The 
family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year. 
All druggists sell them. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, Promotes a 
luxuriant growth. Never Fails to Restore 
Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. Cures 
scalp diseases and hair falling. 








50c, and $1.00 at Druggats. 








You may talk about your Champagnes, but I 
know of none as popular as Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry—Adv. 


Cow’s Milk 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source 
of supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well fed, 
well groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is prepared under 
highest scientific methods.—Adv. 
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of a touring-car. 


priced foreign cars. 
them all in an 


NEW YORK. . . John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA . . John Wanamaker 
BOSTON . . « « H.B. Shattuck & Son 
PROVIDENCE . . . H. B. Shattuck & Son 
CHICAGO . « « Githens Bros. Co. 

EWARK .. . Automobile Co. of N. J. 
PITTSBURG . . A. P. Shumaker 
CLEVELAND + Cleveland Auto. & Supply Co. 


The «6 Searchmont” 





is the exponent of the principles that have 
proved to be the best in the construction 


Vertical motor—Double chain drive—Sliding gear trans- 
mission, with Four Speeds forward, all on one lever. 


All these you will find in the best high- 


other 
The Searchmont is $2500—not five to ten 
thousand dollars—and is, besides, luxu- 
riously and solidly built, as a gentleman’s 
touring-car should be. 


Send for catalogue. 


Searchmont Automobile Co., 501 North American Building, Philadelphia 
Factories: Searchmont (near Chester) Pa. 


You will not find 
American car. 


DETROIT ....-. W. H. Weber 

WASHINGTON . . . Chas. E. Miller & Bro, 

BALTIMORE . . . . Mar-Del Mobile Co. 

MILWAUKEE - Jonas Automobile Co, 

ST.LOUIS ..... Mississippi Vailey Auto Co, 7 
CINCINNATI. . . . Special Motor Vehicle Co, 


ROCHESTER . . . . Rochester Automobile Co. 
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Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use. Every person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 
etc., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 

We want agents everywhere 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 











ILLUSTRATING| 


is a Money-Making 
profession, and one of the most 
profitable that a young man or 
woman can enter. We teach this 
subject, and others, thoroughly by 
mail. Our book, ‘Struggles 
With the World,” dealing with Hf 
the better education of men and 
women, is Free. It shows you 
how, during your spare time, to be- 
come an Illustrator, Ad-Writ- 
er, Journalist, Proofreader, 

ookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Electrician, Electrical Engi: 
neer, etc. Mention the profession 
which interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable information 
pertaining thereto. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 648, Scranton, Pa. 
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$2.50 each 
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PRICES REDUCED ‘Si? 


$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet . $2.25 each 

5.00 Quaker ‘“ ™ . 3.50 each 
$10.00 “ px - - 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book Free 
with all ‘“‘Quakers.’’ Write for 
our New Catalogue, special 60- 
Day offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices to agents, salesmen, man- 
agers. Wonderful sellers. Hus- 
tlers getting rich. Plenty territory 


World M’f’g Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0 
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W BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical M Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D.C. 


TREES best by Test—78 Vears 
LARGEST Nursery. 
Fruir Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
Ile, 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansv . V.3 Ete 














A YEAR’S 
SUPPLY OF 


CIGARS FREE} 


You ma: 
have noticed the 
above announcement 
before with disbelief. We 
have overcome the skepticism 
which assails any radical depart- 
ure from established trade customs. 
We offer you two years’ smoking 
for the price of one; twice as many or 
twice as good cigars for the same money ; 
or the same number for half the moncy; 
your favorite cigar or a better one for one- 
half what you pay over the counter—A 
STRAIGHT 50 PER CENT. SAVING FOR 
YOU, any way you figure it. 
All m vossible since we “BURNED OUR 
BRIDGES BEHIND US” by cutting loose from 
the wholesalers, who had taken our product tor 
years, and going straight over the head of Jobber, 
Ssiesman, Retailer and all—lirect to you, with the 
same established, time-tested brands; selling them to 
you by the box, at actual Jobber’s or Factory prices. 
Our proposition rests upon our ability to please you 
and thousands like you, even to the extent of building 
cigars especially for you, if we cannot please you from 
our stock, 
We have done this for many years with the jobber, 
salesman and retailer between us; why not all the more 
so now, dealing direct, especially when 


SAVING YOU ONE-HALF 
Your Smoking Expense ? 


No risk to you. Everything we say—proven to you 
and confirmed by yeu or 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


No expense to confirm our statements or your judg- 
ment, is there any reason for not saving yourself half 
your snoking expense and having your taste pleased 

e? Why give it tothe long succession of “in- 
men unless that is your pet charity? 

n orderto yet the benefitof BUYING DIRECT as 
soon as possible, send for our booklet ‘Rolled Reve- 
ries” which explains everything, or to hasten matters 
—we will at first send you assortments from which 
to make selections. For 60 Cents an assortment of 

12 cigars showing 10 cent and two-for-a-quarter val- 

ues; for 35 Cents, 12 high-grade fives; for $1.25 

an assortment of 25 ten cent and three-for-a-quar- 

ter values each separately wrapped and described, 

ou how two-for-a-quarter and ten cent 

. be bought in boxes of 25 and 50 for 
rom four to six cents each, others from two 
to three cents each. 

All Transportation Charges Prepaid 

Cuartorrte, N. C. 
“T like your cigars better than any I 
have ever put in my mouth.” a 























Name supplied on request. 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO. 
«‘The Pioneers”’ 
142 Jarvis Street 
Binghamton 
N. Y. 





Toe oP, WEN ER OSS COMBARY. 


5 
For Eating Only 


Imported from Vevey, Switzerland 


Irresistibly Delicious 


It isa confection yet a wholesome food, espe- 
cially nourishing and sustaining. Warmly rec- 
ommended for children and invalids. The only 
Chocolate taken by the Ziegler Polar Expedition. 


Attractively Packed. Insist on The Original. 
PETER’S 
is the First 
QHOCOLATE 
Ever Made 
Any and Every Other Brand is an IMITATION. 











THE ORIGINAL 
MILK-CHOCOLATE 








MILK 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
20 cents for a 4 lb. roll to 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents 
78 Hudson St., New York 


THE UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys Oniy ITHACA, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Prepares for Cornell and All High-Class Colleges 
Certificates accepted since 1895 
Junior House opens September, 1903 


Summer Term opens July 16, for eight 
weeks. (Circulars.) 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, Pres 
niversity, says:—I give most cheerful te: 

uality of work done in 
i excellent management rer 
wry school for the University. 
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Its complete 
er it a most de- 





ie prepar at 
Fall Term opens September 24th. 
SEND FOR E TO 
CHARLES A. STILES 
110 Avenue C., Ithaca, N. Y. 






ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 










One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
= solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 
packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 


Es aticentsa package. Send name; 
we mail gum. When sold send money; we mail ring. 7th 
year. Hundreds of thousands pleased customers. Cata- 


logues free showing many premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 600, MEADVILLE, PA. 


Western Military Academy 


New fire 








mber limited. Strong 





25th year. f buildings. N 
faculty. ‘Thora ry and academic depts. References. 






COLLIER’S WEERLY 


reef that winter, he thought it worth while to 
run under a wrecker’s license. For many 
weeks a lookout was kept for ships, and more 
than once all hands were turned out to make 
a desperate run for some large schooner or 
bark that.had made the reef too close. The 


| excitement of racing for a stake of a hundred 











oroug litary nic 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A.M., Supt., Upper Alton, Ill. 





thousand dollars was very exhilarating. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, as the wrecker 
would put it, none of the ships were aban- 
doned, but managed to work off into deep 
water. When the hurricane season opened 
in earnest, it was a case of dog eat dog, for 
many of the small wrecking vessels went 
ashore themselves and were the prey of their 
fellows. The law of the shark was his own 
undoing. 

In the spring and summer months, up to 
the middle of August, the Florida wrecker 
spends most of his time raising oranges, lem- 
ons, grape-fruit, sower-sops or sappodilloes, 


| with whatever vegetables the land may sup- 


port. The Reef furnishes him with all the 


| fish he can consume. Bonita, albicore, yellow- 


jack, snapper and grouper can be had for 
the casting of a line, and with a spear or 
grain he may wade the shallows and pick 
up dozens of the peculiar clawless lobsters 
which abound. The beautiful conch is found 
upon the bank at low water, and the meat is 
nourishing though slightly tough. 

By the beginning of September, the hur- 
ricane season is on, and the wrecker is on 
the lookout for whatever comes his way. 
His small craft, which may have done duty 
as sponger—picking up sponges from the 
coral banks and selling them at Key West 
—is put in order. Her bottom receives 
a new coat of copper paint, to kill the ma- 
rine growths which quickly foul it, and her 
sails are overhauled. Then all is ready. 
With straining eyes, the wrecker watches 
the spars of ships passing up the drift 
of the current. He will burn no false 
lights, for this will avail him nothing, but 
he will wait and pray for “luck.” It is 
indeed an ill wind that blows no good on 
the edge of the great Gulf Stream. 
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The Itinerant Recruiting Party 


By Lieutenant R. De Lancey Hasbrouck, U.S.N. 


WANTED—A UNITED STATES NAVY RATHER 
THAN A NAVY OF THE SEABOARD STATES 


five years ago to enlist for the personnel 

of the navy young men who lived at a 
distance from the seaboard, and as they could 
not or would not come to the seaboard to en- 
list, the Bureau of Navigation decided to go to 
them and explain what inducements the navy 
held for young men of the inland States. 

To carry out this plan, the Bureau organized 
the first itinerant recruiting party. 

This plan for enlisting men for the navy 
has been carried on since that date, in con- 
junction with the old plan of enlisting on re- 
ceiving-ships, at navy-yards, and also at a 
few permanent recruiting stations in the 
larger cities. 

The itinerant recruiting party has been a 
success from the start as regards the number 
and quality of men enlisted. Each party 
averages about three men per day, and these 
men are usually of good family and often the 
sons of prominent people. The itinerant re- 
cruiting party has had, however, a more im- 
portant and far-reaching result, in that it has 
steadily been educating the people as to what 
the navy was, is and should be. 


T Bureau of Navigation decided about 


Visiting Inland Cities 


Before the itinerant recruiting party was 
organized, the navy to the general public, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the seaboard 
States, was merely a name; since that time, 
nearly every city in the United States of 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants or over has 
been visited by an itinerant party, and a 
dozen or more of its young men enlisted in 
the naval service. The majority of these 
young men like the service, and their letters 
to their friends and relatives at home finish 
with detail the information that the recruit- 
ing officer has spread broadcast, with the 
aid of circulars, speech with the parents and 
friends of applicants, and articles and edito- 
rials in the local newspapers, written or fur- 
nished by him. 

The writer has been in charge of an itin- 
erant recruiting party for the last twelve 
months, June, 1902, to date, and has had the 
opportunity to see and talk with the young 
men and their parents of thirty-seven cities 
of the United States actually visited and re- 
cruited from, as well as a voluminous corre- 
spondence from outlying cities. The general 
and specific knowledge of the people as re- 
gards the navy has been a constant surprise 
to the writer, and has shown the value of the 
itinerant recruiting party as an educator as 
well as its value to the Navy Department in 
the future, with the constantly increasing en- 
listed personnel of the service. 

Even if these young men from the inland 
States serve only one enlistment and then 
return to their homes, they form a more or 
less trained reserve that would volunteer in 
case of war, and their local influence and 
knowledge of the service would increase this 
reserve. The itinerant recruiting party has 
made the navy a United States Navy, where 
before it was a navy of a few seaboard 


States. This in time will have its effect in 
influencing legislation for an adequate navy, 
and the proper maintenance of the same. 

The itinerant recruiting party in its meth- 
ods of work resembles a travelling theatrical 
company. It has its itinerary prepared in 
the Bureau of Navigation which is not devi- 
ated from, and the stays in each city are from 
one to two weeks, depending on the size of 
the city and the results of previous parties. 
The party has an advance agent who is 
always ahead of it to secure offices, see to 
the bill-posting of the city with the Navy 
Department’s posters, and to see the news- 
papers for a notice of the coming of the 
party, for editorials on the navy to awaken 
an interest, and for the publication of any 
matter the recruiting officer may have. 

These articles include the pay of the dif- 
ferent ratings, the bonus for re-enlistments, 
the promotion that may be expected, and the 
duties of the different ratings. During the 
last two years, the department has inaugu- 
rated a system of posting each city a month 
before the party is to arrive; this poster isa 
large nine-sheet affair giving the ratings that 
will be enlisted in, pay and bonuses, etc., and 
also all of the itineraries of the different par- 
ties in the field covering the whole of the 
United States. The posters give the people 
interested ample notice of the coming of the 
parties. To make these posters attractive, 
they have for the middle sheet a life-size 
picture, in colors, of ‘tthe man behind the 
gun.”’ 


Make-up of the Party 


An itinerant party is organized about as 
follows: There is an officer in charge, gen- 
erally a lieutenant; a medical officer, with 
two assistants, for the physical examinations; 
a warrant officer, who is assistant to the offi- 
cer in charge, and whose duty it also is to 
take the drafts of recruits to the receiving- 
ships at the end of each week; a machinist 
petty officer, for the examination of all men 
for the artificer class; a yeoman, for the offi- 
cial correspondence and all clerical work, 
such as the preparation of the enlistment 
records. A complete record is made in the 
office of each man enlisted; one copy goes to 
the Bureau of Navigation, and one to the ship 
to which the man is transferred. The latter 
record is kept aboard ship with the man dur- 
ing his entire enlistment, and all his marks 
for proficiency and conduct are entered 
therein. 

One or two petty officers are with the party, 
from the seaman branch of the service, for 
duty in the office as messengers, and to aid 
in the general work of handling the appli- 
cants, sometimes two hundred a day. The 
party carries a large chest and a typewriter, 
which contitutes the entire property of the 
troupe. 

The office opens Monday morning at nine 
o'clock, and a telegram is sent to the depart- 
ment noting the fact. The offices are gener- 
ally in Federal buildings, and if such are not 
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Good Works 


are the basis of a good watch, such 
as we make, and these must be 


protected by well-fitting and 
Honest Cases 


such as bear accompanying stamps 
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all bear copyrighted names engraved in the 
movements to distinguish them. 

Send for our free booklet, 

“The Care of a Watch.” 
It will give you valuable information and you 
can learn how to ask for just the size and 
quality of movement that will suit you. 

WE MAKE COMPLETE WATCHES 

and we are the only makers in the world of 
high-grade watches that do so. 


Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 


f 54 South St., Canton, Ohio 4 



























Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 











Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess 
the new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by WititaM H. Wattine, A.M.,M.D., 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 


















ological relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to 
advise son or daughter. 

_Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 

that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by 
physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex? 

Sent, cloth-bound, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—free. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 











SAVE YOUR EYES 


Without Using the Knife, or 
in any way subjecting yourself 
to suffering or endangering the 
eye. Dr. Oren Oneal, the famous 
Chicago Oculist, has restored 
sight to thousands by his mar- 
velous discovery, e neal 4 
Dissolvent Method. 

Removes all diseased condi- 
tions; cataracts, scums, u- 
lated lids, optic nerve diseases 
and other causes of blindness— 
yield to this wonderful treat- 
ment. You can cured at oane 
home. Illustrated book, many testimonials and Dr. 
Oneal’s advice, free. Wm. Cronoble, McConnell, IIl., 
cured of cataracts of 20 years’ standing; John Turner, 
LeRoy, Ind., cured of cross-eyes. rite to them. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED— 
A new method—no knife, no pain. Always success- 
ful. A postal card gets the book. Address 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Typewriting, 

Penmanship, 

Book-keeping, 

etc., thoroughly taught by mail or personally, EASTMAN 
secures situations for all juates 
commercial course. No vacation. Catalogue Free. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 119 West 

125th Street, New York, N.Y. 








DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL STOCKS making ible LARGE INTEREST 
and PROFITS, listed and unlisted, our specialty. Booklets 
giving full information mailed free on application. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 
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You can’t 
Travel Write without a 







SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Purchase through home 
dealers, but do not fail 
to investigate the advan- 
tages offered in our new spoon feed. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
12 Golden Lane, London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 















MARSHALL?S 
$40 Diamond Sale 


Your choice during July, of either of these rings (or any other 
style of mounting) for $40.00. 


$8.00 cash and $4.00 a Month 
or $36.80 all cash 


Each diamond in this lot has our personal guarantee that it is 
the finest quality, pure white, perfect in color, cut and brilliancy, 
and absolutely free from imperfections. Mountings are 14 
karat gold. ee them at our expense. 

We want you to see one of these rings, want you to examine it. 
We will send your choice express prepaid. If you are per- 
fectly satisfied, pay $8.00 and keep the ring, then pay $4.00 per 
month. Otherwise return at our expense. 

Di ds ar h ble here any time at full value 





e 
on any equal ee 
Shows latest designs in diamonds, ri ins, 
FREE brooches, everything in jewelry. “ayy by 
Diamond mail and save dollars. Everything sent for ex- 
Catalogue amination without advance payment. Write for 


catalog. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Incorporated), Dept. 11, Chicago, Ill. 
Reference—First National Bank, 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 














Have You Ever Seen 
NIAGARA ? 


If not, your education has been neglected. In at- 
tending the N. E. A. Convention at Boston, July 6th 
to 10th, the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls 
Route,” not only offers one-way rate for the round 
trip, but gives every passenger an opportunity to 
see Niagara without extra cost. It is the teachers’ 
Standard Line. Send a red stamp for the Michigan 
Central’s Summer Tours and Boston Book, antique 
and unique. Address, O. W. Ruaaues, G. P. & T. A., 
i 


Chicago. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Here’s to you! ‘The FOUR 

HUNDRED Toast Book. 

Patriotic, gay and witty, 25c. 

The Comic Co., Columbus, 0. 
0 
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obtainable, in rented quarters. Posters are 
placed at the doors of the office and in the 
post-office, and lithographs are hung in promi- 
nent places all over the town or city, giving 
the address of the office and the time of stay. 

The applicants are given slips with con- 
secutive numbers, and await their turn for 
the physical examination. A complete rec- 
ord is kept of each applicant and sent to the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. Those that 
pass the physical examination then come be- 
fore the recruiting officer for an examination 
as to fitness for the service, such as educa- 
tional qualifications, citizenship, general ap- 
pearance, etc.; or if applicants for the engi- 
neering branch of the service, such as firemen 
and machinists, they are turned over to the 
machinist petty officer for the necessary pro- 
fessional examination. If the applicant pass 
all of these examinations successfully, he is 
required to furnish the recruiting officer with 
letters as to his good moral character, and in 
case he wishes to enlist in some rating in 
which the recruiting officer has no means of 
examination, he is required to furnish satis- 
factory proof of his proficiency in that rating, 
such as cook, musician, etc. 

When the applicant has complied with all 
requirements, his enlistment record is made 
out and he is sworn in by the recruiting officer, 
and immediately becomes one of the enlisted 
personnel of the navy. This continues from 
day to day during the stay in a city, and at 
the end of the week the recruits are collected 
and despatched to a receiving-ship in charge 
of the warrant officer or one of the petty offi- 
cers attached to the party, the latter return- 
ing to the party at the next city. Recruits, 
if they so wish, are lodged and subsisted by 
the recruiting officer from the day they are 
sworn in to the time they are sent to the 
receiving-ship. 


After Enlistment 


The recruiting officer provides for trans- 
ortation of recruits to a receiving-ship, and 
or their.meals en route, being provided with 

navy transportation requests for that pur- 
pose; the railroad companies honor these re- 
quests for transportation and subsistence. 
All recruits are provided with standard Pull- 
man accommodations and special meals on 
the dining-cars. 

The, public at large might discredit the 
representations of the recruiting officer, but 
the people have a chance to talk with the 
enlisted men of the party, thus getting the 
views of the actual enlisted man of the ser- 
vice as to the benefits derived from enlist- 
ment in the navy. 

Some amusing experiences are enjoyed by 
the recruiting officers, nearly all of which are 
the outcome of the misinformation of the 
public on matters pertaining to the navy. 
In one small town in Missouri, the party had 
only one applicant, and he wished to enlist 
as an undertaker. The writer while in Colo- 
rado had a long letter from the mother of a 
boy she wished to have enlisted in the navy, 
but she specified that he must be enlisted as 
a minister’s apprentice, as the boy had a de- 
cided leaning that way. She stated that the 
boy was still in the seventh grade at school, 
and that she would consent to his enlistment 
only on condition that if she got lonely, the 
boy should be sent back to her immediately. 
Several young men have written to be en- 
listed as lieutenants, and in one instance the 
applicant asked that the party come to his 
village to enlist him. About the only appli- 
cant the writer has not had has been for 
veterinary. This is strange, as we have had 
horse marines. Each letter from applicants, 
and there are hundreds of them, is fully an- 
swered by the recruiting officer, and circulars 
are sent to them. This constitutes a widely 
distributed knowledge of the navy, and in 
a very short time the available material for 
enlistment will be well posted as regards 


.| the naval service, and will enlist with a full 


knowledge of what they may expect and the 
advantages of a naval career. The scale of 
wages paid to men in the navy compares very 
favorably with the wages received in like em- 
ployment in civil life, with the added advan- 
tage that in the navy a man can save the 
greater part of his earnings and receive a 
higher rate of interest on his deposits with 
the paymaster than he would from civil 
banks. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the writer found a man 
who in one enlistment had saved enough 
money to buy two teams and drays, and 
with this start he has built up a large ex- 
press business. A seaman on the Great 
Lakes, where the men are paid $52 per 
month, would receive more money in the 
navy in eight years, with ordinary promo- 
tion, than in the Lake service in the same 
time, as the latter service assures only eight 
months’ employment in the year. 

During the eleven months that this party 
has been recruiting, it has enlisted 644 men 
and boys, and has examined 2,833 applicants. 
The percentage of men and boys who pass 
the required physical examination is 30%; 
this from 2,833 actual examinations in the 
following States: Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota’ 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 


The Missing Link 
By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S. 


HE STRANGEST of travellers’ tales, if 
T investigated, are generally found to 

have at least a few grains of truth in 
them, however improbable they may sound 
to the doubting public. 

It is not so many years ago, that a traveller 
in Madagascar returned with a wonderful 
story that-he had at last found the missing 
link, the real ‘“‘wild man’’ of the woods. He 
stated positively that he had been resting in 
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You Owe It to Your Family 


and to yourself, not only to save money, but to place 
your savings in a bank which is so strong that all pos- 


sibility of loss is eliminated. 


An account in the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York guarantees absolute security. The largest savings 
institution in the world. Deposits of from one to three 


thousand dollars received. 


314% compound interest on 


deposits. You can safely send your savings BY MAIL— 


no matter where you live—to 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


Chartered 1834. 128-130 Bowery, New York City 
Write for the book which describes our plan of Banking by Mail 








Electric and Gasoline 


AUTOMOBILES 


are unequaled for Efficiency, Durability, Perfection 
of Details and Elegance of Finish 


Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different models, including vehicles 
for Touring, Pleasure Driving, General Use, and all Requirements of Business, will 


be sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORE: 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 


BOSTON: 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 
CHICAGO: 1413 Michigan Ave. 
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“The truth, 
the whole truth 
and nothing but 

the truth” 


in time telling meanyv 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 

have Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 

illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELain, ILuNors. - 
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in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models. 2!" $9 to $15 
1901 & ’02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 


500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing ‘Sale. We ship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents. Tires, equipment, sun- 
dries, half price. 
Bargains in new and second-hand 
Automobiles Autos and Motor Cycles, All 
makes and styles, If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, cuieiGo° itt. 








eRider Agents Wanted |WILL MAKE HAIR GROW 


Evans Vacuum Cap 


This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force 
a free and healthful cir- 
culation. Stops hair from 
falling out and restores a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. It is used 
about 10 minutes twice a 
day. Price of outfit, com- 
plete, is $35.00. Money re- 
funded in full iY not satis- 
factory after 30 days’ use. 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 

St. Louis office, Fuller- 
ton Building. New York office, Room 12, 1300 Broadway. 


















SS Just Supposin= 


Just suppose that you knew for sure that we send yeu a 
high grade range—none better at any price—for from $12 
to $20 less than your dealer asks you for a range not so 
good. Would you keep that $12 or $20 in your pocket or 
would you give it to the dealer? e do save our 
customers that much money and . 
We Send the Range on 360 Days Approval Test. 
| EARS mee NT 














Write for it. 








Every range blacked and polished; any man can putitup. We pay the freight, 
Wouldn’t it be wise to investigate? Our book No.176is free for the asking. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven thermometer. 
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should wear an 


|| START RIGHT! 


THE 
KNABE 
PIANO 


Offers musical aspirants an in- 
strument that will never disap- 
point. It is the standard the 
world over. 





O-P-C suspensory 
fer Safety, Health and Comfort 


Try an O-P-C suspensory for ten days or 
two weeks and satisfy yourself as to its 
merits. The fnvestment is small. 

If itdoes not make you feel better—does 
not increase your capacity for work—your 
endurance—your vitality—your nerve ener- 
gy-—take it off and do not wear it any more. 

It it does it is the best investment you 
ever made. | 

And we know it will, because it relieves | 
the one strain which every man experiences. 

The unconscious strain, although a little 
one, is a big one when multiplied by the 
number of seconds in a day. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Struggle 
forSupremacy.”’ It tells why, under the rush 
and grind of modern life, every healthy, nor- 
mal man should wear an O-P-C suspensory. 

No.2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00. 
No.3 O-P-C silk, $1.50. 

Every druggist is authorized to refund 
money if purchaser is not entirely satisfied. 
“Get the right brand.” 

Your druggist sells the O-P-C and can give 
you acopy of our booklet, or send us his name 
and we will mail the booklet to you free. 








WM. KNABE & CO. 


New York Baltimore Washington 


Send for new Knabe booklet, the hand- 


MADE BY ) ! 
somest piano publication ever printed. 


Bauer & Black, 
26s Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
































THE FASTEST, BEST TO WEAR 


GaJ Tres 


EASIEST OF REPAIR OF ALL TIRES 
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| ECZEMA if 


Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Acne 
or other Skin Troubles, promptly 
relieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease germs. Used and endorsed 
by the medical profession every- 
where. Sold by leading druggists. 
If not at yours, send 25 cents fora 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Address 


Q 59 H Prince Street 
sof <a” -~—SOts«WNew ‘ork 
§ Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE ) treatment of Diseases. 


Fpe eso 
Xe ® 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is ff 
guarantee 0 tO. 









stationers 
Accept no\fsubstitute. 











THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. Ye 




















A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. . are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, MEN’S HAT No. 2 
In soft,rough finish. Colors: Gray Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


If your hat band has become soiled, send to us for a new all-silk one, made up, ready to sew on, at the following p peters repaid: 5¢-in. 
an tin wide, 25 ets., 14-in. wide, 50 cts. Colors: Black, Dark Gray, and Beaver. If binding is wanted to with ds, ts cts. wee. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
-—CASH PAID FOR STOCKS— 


Have you any oil, mining, industrial, or stocks of 
any kind you want to sell? We can sell your stocks 
for cash. We are in the business and know how and 
where to do it. 

Write for particulars of our original plan—and 
turn your stocks into money. Costs nothing to 
out how we can’be of service to you. 


LUDWICK & LUDWICK, Investment Bankers 
Suite 75, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MEN’S HAT No. 1 








Gibson Proofs 











If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out, mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample 
Lesson with terms ‘and twenty 
portraits of well-known newspaper 
artists and illustrators. 


New York School of Caricature 


44) 





ght £902 by 
Collier's Weekly 


Copur 
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Studio 83-84-85 World Bldg.,N.Y. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleohotic Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Proof in larger size of this exquisite 
head by Charles Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s drawings which 
have appeared in Collier’s will be 
sent to any address for $2.00. 


Address 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
416 West Thirteenth Street New York 
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| the shade, when a small colored man, with 
sparse, lightish hair over his body, and a 
fringe of whiskers surrounding his face, sud- 
denly appeared on the branch of a tree near 
by, and, settling himself closeto the trunk of 
the tree, drew his knees up, rested his hands 
comfortably upon them, and looked around 
him with a plaintive, gentle melancholy. 

This happened soon after sunrise, and here 
the little creature sat until the sun grew 
warm, when, taking his hands off his knees, 
he held out both arms, as though to get all 
the sun he could. This appeared to afford 
him great satisfaction, and the process was 
repeated again and again, just as a child 
might hold out its hands to feel the rain- 
drops. 

The traveller was just getting too stiff to 
watch any longer, when the curious creature, 
still with that quiet melancholy, jumped off 
the branch and retired into the shade. When 
once*‘on the ground, this small man, as the 
traveller persisted in calling him, seemed to 
feel brighter-spirited; for he bounded along, 
throwing up his arms in the air, and this last 
action more than ever convinced the looker- 
on that he had made a wonderful discovery. 

When the creature had disappeared, he 
waited patiently, but, not seeing anything 
more, determined to investigate further, 
which he did with great caution. To his 
surprise, he found the little creature fast 
asleep, his head sunk on his breast and his 
arms covering his head. Unfortunately, the 
traveller tripped on a small root, and the 
small man woke up, gave a curious clucking 
cry, and witha wild spring was up in a tree 
and bounding from bough to bough with such 
tremendous leaps that it seemed impossible 
for him to keep his footing. 

The onlooker. stated that he must have 
taken leaps from ten to twelve feet at a 
time, and seemed to be almost flying. This 
latter statement, added to his others, made 
his story appear an extremely improbable 
one, and very few believed a word of it. 

And yet there can be no doubt whatever 
that the creature this traveller saw was the 
sifaka, or propithecus, beonging to a genus 
of lemurs. The sifakas do all that the travel- 
ler described. They live in bands of from 
six to eight, but occasionally wander off and 
sit about on the boughs of trees, in the exact 
position in which the traveller saw his ‘‘small 
man,’’ holding out their arms to the sun, 
bounding along and throwing up their arms, 
and sleeping with head on breast and arms 
over head. 

The sifakas have long tails, but as they 
have a way when sitting of curling them up 
or letting them hang down straight, few on- 
| lookers would notice them. They are quite 
| 





diurnal, and may be seen in the forests at 
morning and evening, leaping from tree to 
tree in search of food, or in play. Peculiarly 
| adapted for an arboreal life by their long and 
muscular hind-limbs, it is an actual fact that 
they are able to leap ten to twelve feet at a 
time, and apparently with the greatest ease. 

The traveller probably saw his sifaka in 
one of the damp parts of Madagascar. Had 
he seen the sifaka only at the northern ex- 
tremity, he would have been even more con- 
vinced that he had found the wild man of the 
woods; for in this region the sifakas are com- 
pletely white with a tinge of yellow. The 
top and back of the head, arms and thighs 
are reddish, while in some cases there are 
grayish tints in various parts of the body. 

One of these northern female sifakas with a 
young one seems very human. The mother 
holds her little one in exactly the same posi- 
tion that a human mother does, and the young 
one nestles in and ho:ds on with its tiny hands 
in a manner that is almost uncanny. 
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Facts and Figures 


HE title of ‘‘admiral’’ did not get into the 
English navy until a.p. 1306, though 
the term had then been in use in France 

for several years. The first English seaman 
who bore it was Gervase Alard, who was 
known as ‘‘Admiral of the Fleet of the 
Cinque Ports.” 


John Hetherington, a haberdasher of Lon- 
don, is credited with having worn, January s, 
1797, the first silk hat donned in that city. 
His appearance, thus dressed, created such a 
commotion as to lead to his arrest on a charge 
of inciting a riot; but he was discharged after 
a reprimand. 


A bird-loving man undertook to care for a 
motherless robin, and found that the orphan 
consumed from fourteen to eighteen yards of 
angle-worms a day. He then watched the 
work of an active mother-bird, and found 
that she fed her young about every two 
minutes. 


A general in the Russian army is paid from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year, according to time of 
service. Officers of lower grade get much 
less, a colonel commanding a three-battalion 
regiment receiving only $800 a year. 


The term “infantry,” as applied to soldiers, 
was originated by the Spanish, who gave it 
to a body of troops employed by an infante, 
or young prince of that country, to rescue his 
father from the Moors. 


The south of Russia exports large quanti- 
ties of ants’ eggs to England, where they are 
used as food for goldfish and other occupants 
of aquaria; they are also mixed with the 
seeds for caged birds. 


On the steppes of Russia asparagus is so 
plentiful that cattle eat it like grass. Its 
seeds are often dried and used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. 

High-heeled shoes are said to have origi- 


nated in Persia, where they aided in keeping 
the feet from the hot sands. 
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The Social Charm 


In the pride of hospitality the 
host says: I sought the best 
and now always buy 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


For its uniform 
and refined 


Quality 
Purity 
Flavor 





which never 
disappoint. 


It is a need to 
health, a comfort 
and charm—and 
gladsome cheer 
of good fellow- 
ship. 


BatriMoreE RYE 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


: 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 

ientifi trength the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily a’.d takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


GUYOT | 


SUSPENDERS 


Famous on two Continents 
Prevent trousers from bagging. In- 
destructible buttonholes. Beware of 
imitations. If not at your dealer’s 
send 50 cents for sample pair. 
Ostheimer Bros., 621 Broadway, New York 






































SURE NOW 


The Truth About Coffee. 


It must be regarded as a convincing test 
when a family of 7 has used Postum for 5 
years, regaining health and keeping healthy 
and strong on this food drink. 

This family lives in Millville, Mass., and 
the lady of the household says: ‘‘For eight 
years my stomach troubled me all the time. 
I was very nervous and irritable and no 
medicine helped me. 

‘*T had about given up hope until 5 years 
ago next month I read an article about 
Postum Cereal Coffee that convinced me 
that coffee was the cause of all my trou- 
bles. I made the Postum carefully and 
liked it so much I drank it in preference 
to coffee but without much faith that it 
would help me. 

“*At the end of a month however I was 
surprised to find such a change in my con- 
dition. I was stronger in every way, less 
nervous and at the end of 6 months I had 
recovered my strength so completely that 
I was able to do all of my own housework. 
Because of the good Postum did us I knew 
that what you claimed for Grape-Nuts must 
be true and we have all used that delicious 
food ever since it first appeared on the 
market. 

‘*We have 7 in our family and I do the 
work for them all and I am sure that I owe 
my strength and health to the steady use 
of your fine cereal food and Postum (in 
place of coffee). I have such great faith 
in Postum that I have sent it to my rela- 
tives and I never lose a chance to speak 
well of it.’? Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon is 
a delightful ‘‘cooler’’ for warm days, 

Send for particulars by mail of extension 
of time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 
735 money prizes. 
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Balkan States. 





OU do not need to 
7 be told by the con- 
ductor, you know 
immediately when you 
are out of Bulgaria and 
in Turkey. Herea sur- 
veyor’s imaginary line 
makes a difference be- 
tween the first glimpse 
of one country and the 
last glimpse of another 
which seven days on 
the Atlantic, going 
either east or west, does 
not. Suddenly the caps 
of Christendom cease and the fezes of Mohamme- 
danism begin; and the face under the cap is Euro- 
pean and fair, and that under the fez is Asiatic and 
dark. Study and long residence become as unnec- 
essary for a conclusion as a course in chemistry to 
show that oil and water will not mix. 

On one side of the boundary an old subject-race 
have become supreme in the dominions of their 
one-time masters; on the other, the old rulers hold 
on to what remains of their fierce and ancient con- 
quest with more than the stubborn bitterness of in- 
herited position for the upstarts—with that of relig- 
ious fanaticism. To the eye—though the ear may 
hear enough tales from the survivors that have 
crossed the Balkans—there had been nothing in 
Sofia or elsewhere in Bulgaria more significant of 
a troublous epoch than there was in the streets of 
New York during the anthracite-coal strike. In 
Turkey you were at once confronted with a state 
of siege, conducted with that rare intelligence 
which takes a typewriter for an infernal machine, 
and a pocket dictionary for a seditious pamphlet. 

No sooner are you across the frontier than you catch 
sight of two cavalrymen silhouetted ona hill. At the 
first stream, a half-dozen infantrymen crawl from under 
a conical tent to salute its Excellency, the Tri-Weekly 
Express, which consists of two sleepers and a buffet- 
car, occupied only by two passengers. At every cul- 
vert as well as every station there is a guard, while 
the train travels at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
toward Constantinople, where no wise correspondent 
would think of going if he sought light on the situa- 
tion. But there he must go if he would approach the 
scene of action in Macedonia and Albania. (I say ‘‘ap- 
proach”’ advisedly, as you shall see.) You may not pro- 
ceed from Bulgaria into Servia and thence to your des- 
tination. Inorder to reach Uskub, my route was much 
the same as if I had gone from Cleveland to Louisville 
by way of Chicago. 

The correspondent’s life is too precious for him to be 
allowed to risk it by entering Turkey from Servia, 
though he may leave it in that way. Indeed, he is as 
welcome to nothing in Turkey as to his departure. 
The pasha who despatches a correspondent is blessed; 
the pasha who receives one is the contrary. Besides, 
it stands to Turkish reason as well as to 
any other that fewer people would go by 
way of Chicago to Louisville than direct. 

Your own passport, over which your 














“To salute the Tri-Weekly 
Bapress... 
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THE UNHAPPY BALKANS 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 


This is the second of a series of three articles prepared by Mr. Palmer during his recent visit to the 
The first paper, published in Collier’s of June 20, treated of conditions in Bulgaria 


























“THE CHARM ENDED WHERE THE QUAY BEGAN...” 


cloyed seclusion that she should seldom expose herself 
at manual labor. So far as you could see, the parti- 
sans were as peaceable together as neighbors in New 
England who belong to different churches. At the 
village cafés, the ruling race, in baggy trousers made 
for sitting and not for walking, was smoking his hub- 
ble-bubble. The first intimation, beyond what I had 
read in the newspapers, that I had of the reason for the 
two cars full of reserves on the train, with others wait- 
ing at the stations for assignment—the wild young man 
from Asia Minor plainly being introduced to a new 
world—and for the unceasing patrols, was when the last 
of my callers for the day on that mission poked his 
head fez into the first-class compartment, where only 
the mighty pashas and the expensive ‘‘giaours’’ sit, 
and asked for my ¢esehere. He also inquired where I 
proposed to sleep in Salonika. When I mentioned 
the hotel that had been recommended to me, he said, 
‘‘Bomb! Bulgar!’’ By that I understood that the hotel 
had been blown up. I promptly presented my third 
passport, saying that I would stop at our Consular 
Agent’s, and this seemed to satisfy him. When we 
arrived at Salonika, we seemed to have entered a garri- 








At dawn, I looked out 
upon the A°gean Sea, 
its smooth, wine-dark 
blue shimmering with 
the first rays of the 
sun. But the charm 
ended where the quay 
began. Nature gave 
Salonika a_ beautiful 
situation in possible 
atonement for the peo- 
ple whom she provided 
to occupy it. Between 
the beachcombers, who 
pick the bits of bread 
out of the cafes’ sweepings every morning, and 
the pasha who rules the place, there are many kinds 
of men who bow the knee in various ways for their 
existence under Turkish rule. Here the Eastern 
Jew vies with the Greek in traffic in the bazaars, 
while the porters go straining by with their enor- 
mous burdens, and the milkman takes the quantity 
that the housewife requires from the sheep's or the 
goat’s udders on the spot, and at all hours some 
one is hanging over a table on the shady side of 
the café. Occasionally, European man-of-war’s- 
men are seen, their neatness having the distinc- 
tion of a fresh-laundried linen collar on a tramp’s 
neck. British, French and German sailors land on 
the same quay with another kind, the boundaries 
of whose cunning, many-sided world are Gibraltar 
and Port Said. Formerly, Bulgarians were among 
the polyglot population. Now they are in the old 
tower whose whitewashed walls rise above the 
town. Nothing could be more expressive of the 
Turk’s supineness in ordinary times or of his 
methods when aroused than their presence there. 
The ruler is extremely greedy of his political power, 
extremely greedy of his personal comfort, but not 
extremely so of gain. He wants his ‘‘backsheesh’’ 
brought to him where he sits, and he would rather 
have a piaster laid on his divan than cross the street 
for two, though cross the street for politeness’ sake he 
always will. Given his hubble-bubble and his coffee, 
he lets events run their course. For bargaining and 
trade he has the contempt of official caste. Lazssez 
faire is his personal motto year in and year out. He 
is accustomed to Christian uprisings and callous to 
complaints from the Powers. It is easy to make prom- 
ises, and promises usually succeed, the Powers disagree- 
ing before fulfilment may come. As for the local Chris- 
tians, they may be bothersome in the same way that 
hornets are. His contempt for them assists his phlegm 
in believing that their plans will never come to a head. 
Rumors of plots must be loud before they disturb his 
repose over his hubble-bubble. An uprising becomes 
an incident of life to him like sailors’ brawls to a water- 
front policeman. 

It is his carelessness which allows such affairs to get 
beyond him and then into the European newspapers, 
and so widespread as to call for a joint 
note of the Powers. In such an event, 
the political future of the pashas in the 
disturbed districts grows dim, and the 











“The wild young man from 
Asia Minor” 





country’s eagle presides, and which in 





all civilized countries remains at the 
bottom of your bag, enjoys a brief su- 
premacy while you enter the Sultan’s 
domain. For Turkish purposes it is 
what ‘‘Promise to pay’’ is to cash. In 
Constantinople you are provided with a 
tesekere bearing a huge Arabic scroll in 
lace of the eagle, and underneath it 
ines of characters which inform the 
Turkish police world who you are and 
what you look like. The ¢esekere, 
when issued in Constantinople, gratifies 
the provincial officials by reflecting re- 
sponsibility back on the capital. It also 
has the advantage that it says to them: 
“Here is a northern giaour with a Con- 
stantinople stamp on him. His death 
will mean a claim for damages, and so 
we must take care of him.” 

The Turks no more want a foreign 
citizen or subject killed than the head 
of a bank wants his cashier to defalcate. 
Bulgarians are another matter. Though 
the same walking-stick may do for either, 
the relative value of a Bulgarian is that 
of a daisy by the roadside compared with 
a sinkeughind window on Broadway. There 
is still a third passport—gold. You pre- 
sent this when you present the Zesekeze, 
and you may ride undisturbed on the tri- 











Turkish official world looks confidently 
toward Yildiz Kiosk for a stroke of diplo- 
macy that will recover the lost ground. 
When the Sultan accepted the proposed 
reforms for Macedonia in March, such 
promptuess in a Turk was open to sus- 
picion, and Europe wondered what lay 
behind it, and still wonders. 

The acceptance did not stop the Bulga- 
rian agitation, but it aroused Albania, 
which is bound to be heard from in one 
way or another whenever there is trouble 
in the East. While the Powers said to 
the Sultan, ‘‘You must go on with the 
reforms,’’ with an exasperating unity 
the Albanian co-religionists and ever- 
loyal subjects replied that if he did 
they would raise the standard of insur- 
rection. With the devil and the deep 
sea pressing him close on either hand, 
the Sultan received a wire from Salo- 
nika one morning which must have been 
as welcome to him as Burchard’s speech 
was to the manager of the Cleveland 
campaign in 1884. In one blow the Bul- 
garians had wrecked a French ship which 
was lying in the harbor, blown the Im- 
erial Ottoman Bank to pieces, and, rid- 
ing through the streets in carriages, at a 
given signal had thrown bombs right and 
left, killing Europeans indiscriminately 
with Turks. A campaign against perse- 








weekly train from Constantinople to Sal- 
onika. The line is French. The Turks 
build no railways; their forte is guarding 
them so that the foreign companies will 
not make demands for property destroyed 
or ‘‘giaours’’ killed—which explains their 
objection to an innovation whose sole advantage, to 
their way of thinking, is that it enables them to mob- 
ilize troops quickly. 

From the window of the carriage throughout that 
long ride, there were ever the mildest of scenes. The 
shepherds were with their flocks on the hillside; the 
peasants were at work in the fields. When you saw 
women beside the men, you knew that they were Chris- 
tians; for it is of a part with the Mohammedan woman’s 





“THE TURKS PUT ALL THE BULGARIANS IN THE WHITE TOWER...” 


son of soldiers instead of a railroad station. The porter 
who took my baggage seemed to be in league with a 
driver, who bore me off to his carriage, and at nine 
o’clock at night I was driven through an Oriental town 
where not a single café was open, where the shutters of 
every shop were up and the only human beings abroad 
were the sentries whom we spoke to as we passed, till 
my guardians brought me up before a hotel called the 
Olympian Palace, that had still a light in the hallway. 





cution had engaged in the methods of 
the safe-robber and the Anarchist! 

It was a sad comment on the /ese- 
keres and other forms of official espi- 
onage, that conspirators had brought 
dynamite into Salonika almost as readily as if it were 
cheese. But for the rats—the dominant rats, freest of 
Turkish subjects—which were frightened away from 
the bank and a neighboring hotel by the mining op- 
erations, the plot would not have been precipitated 
before the preparations were complete, and the plan 
to blow up the whole business section of the city 
might have been carried out. The focus of censure 


was suddenly diverted from the throne of Turkey to 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.’ 


“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESOR T'S” 


This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
are wondering 














assist those who 
where they will go to spend their 
vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 


regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 











Protect You! 
[- is the part of wisdom to advertise— 


judiciously. Minerva’s motto has 
been ours fora third of a century. We 
know how to advertise a business profita- 
bly, successfully—judiciously. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


ADVERTISING Am. Tract Society Bldg, 


Trude Bidg. why ney 


Chicago 





the Macedonian Committees. Foreign resi- 
dents who wondered if the Governor with 
the thousands of troops at his command could 
keep order in Salonika, did not know their 
man. The fire of spirit which carried the 
Turk to the walls of Vienna, though it slum- 
bers in sloth, still exists, if in lessened meas- 
ure. The warrior rose from his hubble-bub- 
ble. Dynamite was a new method of war- 
fare, and nothing arouses him so quickly as 
any novelty. His first act was as simple as if 
the New York police had thrown the Italian 
population into jail when the infernal ma- 
chine intended for the Uméria was found. 
If Italians were the only dynamiters, that 
would certainly have stopped dynamiting in 
New York. The Governor put all the Bul- 
garians he could lay his hands on in the White 
Tower. A visitor may see them with their 
faces pressed against the gratings as they 
take turns in observing the water-front. The 
food of the innocent along with the guilty is 
bread and water. 

When some one remonstrated with the 
Governor that this was a little hard, he re- 
plied, ‘“Anything is good enough for a Bul- 
garian now,” which is not so exemplary of 
abstract justice as of race prejudice in South- 
western Europe. On the Sunday afternoon 
of my visit, the military band played for the 
prisoners awhile, which struck me, consider- 
ing the rations, as the very refined gold of 
Oriental politeness. In the course of time, it 
is the Government’s intention to sift the likely 
from the unlikely and put the unlikely on 
trial. Possibly all may be thankful for hav- 
ing the iron bars between them and the en- 
raged Mohammedan population, which is 
even less discriminate in its administration 
of justice than a pasha. 

Europeans were prepared for a massacre, 
which again showed how little they knew 
their Turk. There are massacres of Chris- 
tians when the ruler does not take the trouble 


“From a Mother to Her Son.” 


with a motto, and not with a name. 


order that we may forward the checks. 


V.—Letters from a 


First Prize 


WEETHEART—How can I do it? Here, 
S at the old desk where I have written, 

night after night, such happy, trusting 
letters, and where I keep all of your dear 
ones, I must write the last, absolutely the 
last. 

Dear, of course I can and will forgive you, 
for, realizing how you have fought this win- 
ter, I know, when you failed at last, it was not 
lack of love for me that made you. It was 
the disease—for it is one—which overpow- 
ered you. My heart is full of pain and 
sympathy for you, for to have such an in- 
heritance seems the unfairest thing in all 
the world. 

My heart makes me long to see and com- 
fort you. When I promised you last year, I 
meant absolutely all I said, and no matter 
how I suffer now, I can not promise and 
trust again. ; 

You have loved me, as you have shown in 
hundreds of ways, tenderly, devotedly, sym- 
pathetically, giving me the exquisite love 
and devotion I have always had an ideal 
of. Yet this great love, which, as I know, 
meant so much to you, could not save you 
last night. How I hate the club and those 
men who have robbed me of my life’s happi- 
ness! Your love was powerless to keep _ 
from yielding to the desire for that first 
drink. , 

1 knew, even without your letter, how the 
remorse of the broken promise drove you to 
drink again and again, trying to forget what 
you had lost. If love could ever save you, it 
ought to have saved you then. 

How I love you, dear one, and how I want 
you! You always teased me so about being 
reserved and shy, that sometimes I doubted 
if you really knew how deep and strong my 
love was. ee 

When I promised to marry you, if in two 

ears you could prove to me that I could 
trust you with my love and happiness, I 
knew full well what your great weakness 
was. Sweetheart, it was worth trying to 
help you, for you are so tender, generous, 
broad-minded, true, that 1 hoped with God’s 
help we could conquer together. ‘ 

What can I say to comfort you, knowing 
how black and hopeless the future is? Sweet- 
heart, for the love, our love, won’t you keep 
on by yourself trying to win the fight? Make 
me proud of your courage and strength. 
Show the world what a true man you are. 





| If I can help to give you courage by writ- 
| ing to you, I certainly will doso. I want so 


addressed. ‘Confidential,’ Collier's Weekly, 416 W. Thirteenth St., New York. 
following are the prize-winning contributions to the June contest: 
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to rise from his coftee-table, when possibly 
he may wink over his hubble-bubble at the 
vengeance of the people. A massacre in 
Salonika would have been the worst politics 
that could have been laid at a pasha's door. 
There was none nor the semblance of one. 
The Turkish soldiery, always obedient if not 
intelligent and alert, when aroused made 
Salonika as peaceable as any other seaport 
town. Injured innocence has played its part 
for all it was worth. Rumors of more dyna- 
mite outrages were always going. There 
was to have been an attempt, at the station 
the night I arrived. Officialdom paraded its 
discoveries of bombs and of plots as a beg- 
gar parades his sores. After the first mad 
effort, there was only one more, that of a 
youth who tried to destroy the telegraph 
office. He got as far as the door when he 
was shot by a guard, and every Turkish sol- 
dier in sight had a jab at his body. Nothing 
could be more welcome, in a political sense, 
to Turkey than that such an attempt should 
be made once a week. It diverts attention 
from the stage as effectually as a cry of fire 
in the balcony. The European resident has 
been placed in the position of owing protec- 
tion of life and property to Turkish gen- 
darmerie, and to look upon a fez with some- 
thing of the same feeling as we do upon a 
policeman’s helmet in a riot. 

So you will listen in vain for a good word 
for the Bulgarians in Salonika. The Greek 
trader unites with the Servian and the Ger- 
man against him. Yet, hearing all they had 
to say, one could not forget the remark of an 
old missionary now retired from Turkey: ‘‘If 
1 were a Bulgarian,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d use bombs 
or daggers or anything else.’”?” When a quiet 


man and an old man who measures his words 
speaks in that way, he stands not for an opin- 
ion but for a passion, a crusade, whose ex- 
planation you must seek beyond the cafés 
and the market-places. 





The Dead Letter Office of a Woman’s Heart 


In Collier’s Weekly for June 6th we published in this Department the three best letters 
In this issue we give the prize-winning contribu- 
tions ‘From a Girl to Her Fiancé,” which were crowded out of the July Household 
Number, last week. Inthe August Household Number we will print the three best let- 
ters ‘From a Girl to a Man Comrade,” awarding cash prizes of $25, $15, and $10 as 
announced in our issue of January 31st, to which all prospective competitors would do 
well to refer, as space will not allow ofa fuller explanation here. Letters must not exceed 
500 words in length (written on one side of the paper only), and must be received at this 
office not later than July 13th in order to receive consideration. 
When the winning letters are published the writers 
may send us their names and addresses, with the chosen mottoes for identification, in 
All letters for the July competition should be 


They should be signed 


The 


Girl to Her Fiance 


to be brave enough, for us both to be brave 
enough, for me to be your friend. You 
know so well all my heart holds. I have 
loved and shall always love you, dear, but 
I dare not— 

I can’t write any more. May God keep, 
_ and lead you to your own noble 
self. 


Second Prize 


AM GOING to write you a letter on this 

last night of the old year. I wrote you 

one only this afternoon, but I want to talk 
to you again. 

Do you know, I’ve been thinking about you 
allday. In fact,you are always in my thoughts 
—I’m atraid I think of you too often. 

This is the first year that we have started 
together—that is, I mean, started knowing 
that we love each other, and I wish it was so 
that we could ée together sitting by this big 
old oak-fire and watch the old year out and 
the zew in, and you could be the first to kiss 
me and wish me happiness, and I—well, I 
would just put my arms around your dear 
neck and tell you that as long as you love 
me I shall be happy. 

Do you know, sweetheart, I am actually 
crying! Idon’t know why, unless it’s that I 
want you so. I hope I shan’t be a cry-baby, 
for I think a man hates that sort of woman 
always around him. 

I wonder if you are thinking of me right now? 
You must be. I couldn’ think of you as Iam 
doing without making you feel and know it. 

I have just told Amy an awful fib. She 
came in a moment ago and said, ‘What! 
writing to Bob again?” and I said, ‘‘No, it’s 
to Patty this time.” I believe I am ashamed 
of letting her see me write so often to you, 
and yet I khow she’s a/ways glad. I’ll tell 
her to-night though, and won’t let the old 
year go out with a ‘‘story” against me. 

I wzsk I could have you with me whenever 
I specially want you. Of course, you know 1 
always want you, but sometimes more than 
others. Do you ever feel that way? 

Once upon a time, if I had read such a letter 
(as I’m writing you now) by any other girl, I 
would have said, ‘‘What an zdzo/, to let an 
man know she cares so much!’ But it’s dif- 
ferent with me somehow, and you are not 
like other men, and I ¢rust you so entirely. 

I always remember to kiss your picture 
good-night as you asked me. 

1 hope you won't laugh at this letter and 
say, ‘‘What a lovesick little'goose!”” Ah, love, 
the clock is striking twelve—the old year is 
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The U. S. 
{ “Long Distance” 


Automobile Co’s. 


TOURING CARS 
BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 





type C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 
Built for service, long runs and hill 
climbing. Simply operated, free from 
vibration. Each part easily reached, 
no intricate machinery to get out of 
order. 


TYPE A, RUNABOUT - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 
Automobilists. Sent free on request 


U.S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 
110-114 West 45st Street, New York 
he Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City D, 


DR.STIEGERTS 


1824 


+, ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 

















IN ALL FANCY DRINKS 


3 The Worlds Bert, Tonic 
3) Imported from Trinidad B.W1]. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON. 1862 LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 BUFFALO _ 
VIENNA 873 paris $ 
CHICAGO 1893 C 


The Onl ly Genuine 


By Royal Warrant, Purveyors to His Majesty, the 
German Emperor and King of Prussia 

Unrivalled, appetizing tonic. An exquisite fla- 
voring for sherbet, punch, wine jelly, lemonade, 
and all fancy drinks. 

The drink you offer to your friends will be 
thrice welcome if flavored with Angostura, made 
only by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 

Refuse cheap domestic substitutes and imitations. 

J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agt., New York, N. Y. 
Handsome booklet containing popular mixed drink recipes 
mailed free on request. 


WATER MOTOR FAN 


S 5 Can be connected “ns 
with any spigot or 








attached to wall. 

Any person can 
adjust it easily and without 
effort. Diameter, 10 inches. 
Makes 2000 Revolutions a 
Minute. Throwsa current of 
air as strong as any $15 elec- 
tric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal 
for the sick room. Descrip- 
tive Circular Free. , 

PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50. AGENTS WANTED 

Delaware Rubber Co., Dept. 85, 631 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


GINSENG 


ye made from one-half acre. 

‘he most valuable crop in the world. 

Easily grown throughout, the U. S. and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow thousands of dollars 
worth. Roots and Seeds For Sale 

Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-S 
which tells all about it. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO., U.8. A. 














Accident Insurance Policy—hand- 

gome leather card case (see cut)— 

istration—Identification Service 
—allfor $1.00 Per Year. 


8 nd $1.00 ny eg pains may 


be too late. Money 
Satisfied. 


USONA IND. SOCIETY 


ack if you’re not 
pert. 











DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
urider the use of “‘Actina,” nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate “Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. New York & London Electric Ass'n, 








929 Walnut Street, Dept. 20D, Kansas City, Mo. 
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dying—and with each stroke I am sending up 
a little prayer to God to keep you safe and 
bring you back to me. 

Happy New Year, Sweetheart!!! 


Third Prize 


EAR, when you left me this evening, I 
knew that it was really good-bye—for- 
ever; and I tried to tell you so, but 

could not. 

It breaks my heart to see the look that 
comes into your dear eyes when I’ve hurt 
you, as I have done thoughtlessly, I know, 
many and many atime. Andsolcould not 
bear to say to you what must be said, and 
now—well, it’s hard enough to write, God 
knows! I can not marry you—that is all. 

When you lied to me just now, did you 
think I did not know? Such a pitiful little 
subterfuge it was, too—ah! how could you 
doit? You, my boy, so big, and strong, and 
splendid, a man to thank God for—“ed/ It 
was as though you had struck me. Ah! don’t 
you see I can’t marry you—don’t you see? 

Think what unhappiness it would mean for 
both of us if I could not trust you, absolutely 
and unfailingly, in all things, little and big. 
1 should be wondering, always, if you were 
saying quite the truth, and you would know 
that 1 was doubting you. 

What love could stand a strain like that, 
day after day, and year after year? Would 
you not come to hate me at last? And I— 
well, I must always love you—you know 
that, dear—but my love would be such a 
miserable thing if perfect faith were not 
a part of it. 

Oh, Boy of mine, forgive me for hurting 
you so. If I could spare you this, at any 
pag to myself, you know how gladly I would 

o it. 

Could I, I wonder? Would it be possible to 
keep you from knowing that I knew you had 
once deceived me? 

And if I tried it, and failed, could any mis- 
ery be worse than this of parting? It does 
not seem possible. I feel all sick and queer 
with the pain of it now. 

No, I will wait until morning to decide... 
why, it is morning now—nearly one o’clock— 

Ah, well—well, after all, 1 can’t do it. I 
can’t give you up. I can’t send you this 
letter. 

I will try—oh, so Aard—to trust you again 
as I always have, and perhaps, in time— 
And whatever comes, always I shall love 
you—love you, dear. Good-night. 
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Song for the Fourth of July 
By Clinton Scollard 


Tune up, ye merry fifers ! 
Ye lusty drummers, play ! 

‘Now what would ye, prithce, prithee, 
This Independence Day ?” 


This tune, ye music-makers, 
If skies or smile or frown ;— 

‘Twill stir the blood to gallop flood— 
The World Turned Upside Down! 


‘Now why that tune, O masters ? 
Now why that tune, we pray ? 
Many there be of greater glee 
For Independence Day.’’ 


Mayhap, ye music-makeis ; 
Mayhap ’tis as ye say ; 

Yet fitter none beneath the sun 
For Independence Day ! 


’Twas to that tune the British marched 
From out of old Yorktown ; 

And those who heard it knew indeed 

The land from tyranny was freed ; 

And so we once again would heed— 
The World Turned Upside Down ! 
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Prices of Pictures 


i Tv actual value, in cash, of any given 


pictorial work of art, seems to be difficult 

to ascertain. The ordinary laws of po- 
litical economy appear to come to a stand- 
still when a picture is to change hands. The 
most costly painting in the world, were it for 
sale, would prove to be Raphael’s “Sistine 
Madonna,” which hangs in the royal gallery 
at Dresden. Its present value has been esti- 
mated at something over a million dollars. 
In recent times there have been two great 
masterpieces which have changed hands more 
than once, and which have successively risen 
in price. For Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘Horse Fair,”’ 
donated by one of the Vanderbilts to the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art, $53,000 
was paid at an auction sale by the last pur- 
chaser. Originally, Rosa Bonheur had been 
offered $2,400 for the picture. This offer she 
refused, and eventually sold it to a London 
dealer for $8,000. It was then bought by an 
American, who brought it to this country. 
But before the said auction, brought on by liti- 
gation, the ‘‘Horse Fair’ had changed hands 
once more, at an increased figure. illet dis- 
posed of his ‘‘Angelus” for $350. During his 
lifetime it fetched $7,500. A few years after 
his death, it was resold for $32,000, and subse- 
quently for $115,000. The last buyer gave no 
less than $160,000 for the ‘“‘Angelus.”’ 
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AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or 
recreation than automobiling. The pleas- 
ure of a spin over country roads or 
through city park is greatly enhanced if 
the basket is well stocked with 


Dewar scotch 


“White Label’ 


the popular brand both in this and the 
old country. ‘‘ There is no Scotch like 
Dewar’s,”’ is a proverb among connois- 
seurs. 








AN AUTOMOBILE POSTER. 


“Automobiling” (copyright 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawing by E. N. Blue, shown 
herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy plate 
paper, without advertisement, and sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents in silver. Suitable for 
framing in club-house or home. Next month, a 
delightful camp scene by the famous artist, Dan 
mith, 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


Twenty-Year | 90 
Guaranteed nie 
Guaranteed to run as easy, to be 
as noiseless, as good in quality and 
do as wide a range of perfect 
work as any $50 sewing machine, 
no matter how celebrated it may be. 
If not found so at the end of 90 days’ 
(during which time you can try it 
thoroughly) youcan return the ma- 
chine and we will instantly refund 
yourmoney. The machine is made 
with beautifully flaked solid oak 
cabinet, with large roomy table and beauti- | ing machines at less 
ful bent wood cover, finished golden and | than one-third the 
hand rubbed to a high polish. Fine japanned pec of zoe this 
iron stand and best duplex treadle. Extra | S/S is '0 ease ‘his 
high and extra long arm head, beautifully | “S78 °'*™ 
gold decorated, with mechanism as perfect as in any head on 
any machine at any price or money refunded after 90 days’ trial. 
Complete with case hardened tool steel bearings with take-up 
features, latest improved tension release, adjustable presser foot 
and needle bar, automatic bobbin winder, self-threading cylinder 
shuttle, self-setting needle, positive double action vibrating feed 
and every other improvement found in all high-grade machines, 
and all accessories including 1 oil can, 4 bobbins, 1 quilter, 12 
needles, 1 screwdriver, 1 gaugescrew, 1 hemmer foot, and instruc- 


tion we furnish in addition 1 ruffler, 1 

book. FOR 15¢ EXTRA tucker, 1 shirring plate, 1 under braider, 1 gatherer, 5 hemmers, assorted widths, 1 
shuttle, 1 shuttle screwdriver, and 1 binder, all in a beautiful velvet-lined metal case. AT $7.95 WE FURNISH THE 
MACHINE WITH THREE DRAWERS, 1 on each side, 1 in center and at SEND $1 00 DEPOSIT State if 3 or 5 drawer 
$8.80 we furnish the machine with 5 drawers exactly as illustrated. . machine is wanted and 
we will send the machine, with our iron-clad 20-year guarantee, C. O. D., by freight, subject to examination, the balance and transportation 
charges to be paid agent after machine is found perfectly satisfactory and the equal of any $50.00 machine, otherwise we wil! instantly refund 
your $1.00. Understand you can return the machine any time within 90 days from date of purchase if you are not 
satisfied, and we will refund your money and pay transportation charges besides. Order the machine to day or write for our big Free 


one eee Gatelogse, pt pe Sentsis Oe 150 to 158 West e 
ng Machine Oxia 
rg tt ret geod eee John M. Smyth Co., kedsersnc: Chicago 

























Awonderful pur- 
chase, whereby we 
secured over 4,000 of 
these handsome, high- 
e, high arm sew- 




















Modern 
Marine 
Gasolene 





Engine 





For fifteen years we have been builders 
of Marine Gasolene Engines, and we 
believe that we have built more Engines 
of this kind than any other concern in 
the world. It is this experience we offer 
you. We build SINTZ two-cycle en- 
ines from 134 to 50 H. P.and KING 
our-cycle from 5 to 100 H. P. Send for 
our large catalogue of yachts, launches 
and gasolene engines. 





Michigan Yacht & Power Company 
and Sintz Gas Engine Company 


CONSOLIDATED 


1559 Jeff rson Avenue Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. ae 
ae 


0 FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat ;\no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iam a regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say : “I never felt better in my life.” 

















Indigestion 


is usually caused by a clogged condition of the bowels. 
Don’t relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble and 


thus cure it with 
eve DOSE 4 Day 





SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of vobesity will 
BERRY WINE disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 


a vegetable tonic laxative, which acts as gently as a plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 


zephyr, while toning and strengthening the affected 
parts. Only one small dose a day permanently cures 
any case of constipation. Nota patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients on every package with explanation 
of their action. Leading druggists sell it. Free 
sample bottle sent upon request made to 


VERNAL, REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bidg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 


| 

| 

| 

| 

stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 

| be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 

| | system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 

book on ‘‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,’’ which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 

| Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 

} 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d 8t., New Yora 


PATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make”’ Instruments are pre- 


ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed | | to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
free; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. | | secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampix Cory Free. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago | EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C 






































PORTLAND, OREGON—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Ceniral 
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OILET-PO: 


AO Se a 


“FOR INFANTS ANO 
i’ THE OMY wracTHru AnD 
POWPER FOR THE NURSERY ame 


It’s Part of Baby’s Outfit. 


@ Infants or adults, toddling or blundering along life’s road, find that a liberal use of Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder helps to smooth and cool the way. In the nursery, especially, it is an important part of baby’s 
outfit. It makes the little one good-natured. That wail of distress from the cradle or the crib is not forever for - 
milk—it is often an infantile way of asking mother or nurse for more Mennen’s. 

@ For the toilet in general—after the bath or the shave, after the swim or the “gym,” especially if you suffer from 
prickly heat or blistered feet—how annoying to find that the talcum toilet powder box is empty —empty of Mennen’s! 
For no man feels well groomed, no woman’s toilet complete, without Mennen’s. It is what the cafe noir is to 
the dinner; it completes creature comfort. Avoid ordinary powders highly scented with cheap perfume. 
@ And on the road, or abroad—perhaps you are just now starting on a journey. After the day’s travel, what 
feeling so fine as that of regained cleanliness? Mennen’s helps you get that feeling in a sanitary, healthful way. 
@ Millions have discovered qualities like these in Mennen’s; flatterers have even gone so far as to make imitations. 
Tell the man at the counter you are a buyer only of the original—Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


“new Miennen’s Violet Taleum “xquisir= 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., 35 Orange St., Newark, N.J. 

















